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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

Te that end we avow our faith in 

God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom 0% 
God. 

Neither this nor any other statement shall 

be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the principles of the 
Universalist faith and acknowledgment of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Univer- 
salist Church of America. 


———SS SSSI 
—————————————— 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover carries the winning picture in the Christian 
Leader Universalist Church picture contest. 

This is the picture of the Universalist Church of Mitchell- 
ville, Iowa, taken and submitted by Mrs. Thomas Wildman. 
This picture met all of the requirements of the judges for 
balance, composition, and values of light and shade. While 
the editor did not act as a judge in this contest, he is happy 
that this picture was chosen. We have more beautiful churches 
than this simple little meeting house, but we have no churches 
as significant as are our little meeting houses scattered in far 
places. In the little village or cross roads church, is the 
strength of religion and the hope of democracy. From just 
such churches as Mitchellville, Iowa, there go out into the 
world of business and the professions, boys and girls and young 
men and women well grounded in the gospel of God’s love and 
man’s brotherhood. In the high places of government, busi- 
ness, and education are thousands of brilliant leaders who owe 
their beginnings to the training they received in little country 
churches. 

Lawrence Wesley Abbott, minister of the First Universal- 
ist Church, Akron, Ohio, gives clearcut reasons and concrete 
illustration of his conviction that Service is Our Aim in Re- 
ligion. 

John Haynes Holmes pays a well-deserved tribute to the 
late Henry W. Pinkham in One of the Bravest of Men. 

A loyal churchman sent us the true story Christians Too 
Busy to Be Christian. 

The editor tells the inspiring story of A Church With 
Wide Horizons. 

Devere Allen, editor-in-chief of the Worldover Press, 
takes issue with Paul Hutchinson’s belief that European 
culture is finished in this number of This Is Your World. 

Arthur Peacock, Universalist minister in London and 
trades union worker, gives us the second of his interesting 
articles on contemporary English life, The Churches Face 
the Problem of Revitalizing Religion. 


NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 


Reindeer meat will appear once more on Norwegian 
tables this winter. To feed their starving armies in Finland, 
the Germans decimated Norway’s normal herd of 125,000 
tame reindeer, often with machine gun fire from airplanes. 
Defying Nazi orders, some Lapp herdsmen fled with their 
herds to remote mountain districts to await liberation. Post- 
war protection has built the herds almost back to normal. 
This fall, 20,000 head have been slaughtered, only slightly 
below 1939 figures. (WP) 


sk st at 
* * * 


; A survey of the results of the Mexican drive to teach 
illiterates how to read and write, made recently in the Mexi- 
can capital, showed that since the crusade was launched in 


1944, almost 1,500,000 persons had become literate. Out of 
this number, 708,657 have passed final examinations, with 
732,137 awaiting their exams. (WP) 
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¥% LARGE shipment of canned goods just arrived 

from Boston, via Antwerp, and we’ve had word 
chat other shipments are enroute from Switzerland. 
3oon another shipment will be on its way. So the 
stuff is here and coming, and in this bitter cold it is 
zood to know that we can help some of the people 
who are in such dire need.” This word from Carleton 
Fisher came to us exactly one week after he arrived in 
Budapest. 

In stricken Hungary, the Universalist and Unitar- 
ian Service Committees will together do their best to 
relieve stark human misery and that slow death which 
somes to men, women, and children alike, when they 
suffer undernourishment and exposure. 

That the need is greater than in many other coun- 

tries is dramatically revealed in the description Fisher 
gives of the surroundings of the relief workers who are 
far better housed than thousands of native Hungarians. 
He says, “It is bitter cold here and when indoors, we 
huddle around our little stoves during the day and 
hustle off to bed before the wood supply for the day 
runs out.” 
_ This brief thumb nail sketch of what living in 
Hungary in winter is like should speak to us of the 
need for speed in raising financial support and ship- 
ping clothing to the warehouse. We will need larger 
support for this project than we needed in Holland. We 
need that support sooner. Universalists must give 
sacrificially over and above their regular support for 
the Unified Appeal. 

We urge upon Universalists, ministers and laymen 
alike, to reach out for help from the thousands of 
splendid Americans of Hungarian descent who live in 
many of our cities and towns. Here is a project that 
is completely non-sectarian. We are not in Hungary 
to build up either the Universalist or Unitarian de- 
nominations. We are there to fight death. One of 
our own ministers is there giving his very best young 
years in the front line of the war against disease, 
hunger, and death. No one need have the slightest 
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IN BUDAPEST, “IT IS BITTER COLD.” 


hesitation at asking for money for this work from any- 
one and everyone who can give a dollar. ; 

The accent will be on saving children first in this 
project. Definite details will be announced soon. Pic- 
tures will come from Carleton Fisher and we will print 
them. 

Meanwhile, we must go to work here. 
ahead. 
it now! 

Remember beside your warm hearth, in Budapest, 
“it as bitter cold.” 

Listen, across the centuries the voice of Christ 
speaks to us today: “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of the least of these, my brethren. ye did it unto me.” 


Full speed 
Raise more money! Ship more clothes! Do 


A GIFT FOR FRIENDSHIP 


A New York Times editorial writer commented 
recently on the fine contribution the late Ogden Reid 
made to contemporary journalism as editor of The 
New York Herald-Tribune. He closed his evaluation 
by saying of Mr. Reid, “But, by the many friends he 
made and never lost, he will be even more warmly re- 
membered. Above all other qualities, he had a gift 
for friendship.” 

No man could wish for a finer tribute than this, 
for nothing better can be said of a man than that he 
has “a gift for friendship.” This is true because 
friendship is grounded in complete moral integrity. 
Lesser relationships, too numerous to mention, are 
often called friendships but fail men and women in 
crucial moments. Relationships based on physical 
necessity may result in casual acquaintances or that 
abomination of modern life, “contacts.” The latter, 
in which acquaintances are exploited for selfish ends, 
is the antithesis of friendship. 

Friendship is a state of sustained mutual respect 
and active goodwill between persons. It has nothing 
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to do with the accidental circumstances of geography, 
bank balances, race, creed, or cultural status. A friend 
is concerned for his friend. Friendship seeks to give. 
This is what Paul meant when, describing love, he 
said of this spirit it “seeketh not its own.” 

Of course, human motives are mixed. We are all 
sinful, which is to say selfish men. But we do have 
the potentiality for this thing men call friendship. 


This “gift” 


rible nightmare played out by unpredictable brutes, 


neglected or betrayed makes of life, a hor- 


or an island of empty loneliness whereon frustrated 
self suffers daily eternities of futile boredom. 

The relationship of a Damon and a Pythias or a 
Jonathan and a David is still a valid ideal. The 
world still needs men with “a gift for friendship.” 


FIRE! FIRE! 


OR the second time in little more than a month, 

we have the unhappy task of reporting the total 
destruction of a Universalist church by fire. On De- 
cember 5, the church in Essex, Massachusetts, was 
burned and on January 10, the First Universalist 
Church of Portsmouth, 
useless rubble. 


burned to 
Most sad to relate, both church build- 
ings were woefully under insured. In both eases, the 
insurance money will be but a tiny fraction of the re- 
placement Contrasted with these disasters, 
was the recent bad fire in the Belmont, Massachusetts 
Methodist Church. The governing body of that church, 
a few months before, had wisely increased the in- 
surance on their building to conform with increased 
costs. The Belmont Methodists will have a hard 
enough time as it is but they are not facing the des- 
perate situation of these churches of ours which were 
so very, very inadequately insured. ‘ 


New Hampshire, 


6 
costs. 


What's wrong here? No Trustees of a Universalist 
church intentionally neglect their duties. Well. quite 
obviously, our people are not alert to the possibilities 
of disaster in economizing on insurance. 

What about your church? It may burn out. Is 
it adequately insured? Unless you are absolutely sure 
that the answer to this question is in the affirmative, 
correct the situation. Every church board should have 
the property for which the members are responsible, 
surveyed by a disinterested expert on insurance and 
then bring their insurance in line with his recom- 
mendations. “But,” you may say, “we can’t afford to 
carry as much insurance on our church building 
we would like.” 


as 
Not so! You can not afford to be 
Better by far to struggle to pay the 
extra protection premiums than to face the bleak pros- 
pect of being unable to rebuild if you burn out. 


under insured. 
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ATTENTION RADIO PROGRAM BUILDERS: 
DRUNKENNESS IS NO JOKE 


Radio program builders do themselves as well ag, 
the rest of us a great disservice when they use drunk- 
enness as a subject for joking. All questions of morals 
or good taste, temperance or abstinence aside, drunk+ 
enness is most decidedly not a fit subject for the, jok 
maker in this high speed mechanized world. Too manyg 


people are killed by the activities of drunks. 


In spite of this very obvious fact, several post Ne 
Year radio programs treated excessive drinking a 
something to be laughed at. One very bad offenden 
was the usually bright, clean and thoroughly decent 
Our first January hearing of that 
We listene 


clear to the end to the sorry performance of Archie 


Duffy’s Tavern. 


program was a distinctly painful affair. 


trying to remember what he had done on New Year’s 


Eve. The resulting farce was neither funny nor clever 


| 
One could forgive 


Archie since even script writer 
have their bad days, were it not for the socially dan 
gerous consequences of this sort of thing. 

Making light of a situation in which a man cannot 
remember whether he committed a crime the night) 


When 


this is done in a public performance heard by thou 


before or slept in his bed is poor taste anytime. 


sands of impressionable immature minds, it assumes 
the proportions of a social menace. We are therefore 
convinced that radio program builders should now 
and for always scratch the subject of drunkennes: | 


off their list of gag materials. 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


Countless thousands of boys and girls and men an 
women are today living useful and happy lives becaus 
year in and year out the National Foundation for In4} 
fantile Paralysis has fought this dread disease. The 
annual March of Dimes which helps to support this! 
fine work is on. Will you march a few of your dimes 
to this worthy cause? These dimes will help to sup 
port research into the causes and possible cure of polio. 
They will also help to send children who otherwise 


could not afford to go to the Georgia Warm. Springs 
clmic and hospital. 


* * x 


Boys will be boys even in Soviet Russia. Ané 
Associated Press dispatch from Moscow says that thet 
Ministry of Education is taking strenuous measures 
to combat the truancy problem. 
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vj.awrence Wesley Abbott 


REEDOM is our method, reason our guide, fellow- 
ship our spirit, and character our test in religion. 
But: what good is freedom if it does not set us 
@ree to serve our fellowmen? What good is reason if 
}t does not guide us intelligently into the paths of 
mervice? What good is fellowship if the spirit of in- 
alusive love does not include helpful service to all 
fmankind? What good is character if it is restricted 
jo personal salvation and does not extend into service- 
ible social salvation? What good is religion itself if 
ts aim is not service? For liberals, these questions 
@nswer themselves. The aim of our religion is service. 
) Too long, the cry has been, “Each man for himself 
find the devil take the hindmost.” And unfortunately, 
@he devil did a lot of taking. Men subscribed to a 
Yoriestly rather than a prophetic religion, occupied 
Shemselves with personal rather than social salvation 
and permitted the world to drift into all sorts of 
messes which bred the seeds of disease and war so that 
finally, the entire family of mankind suffered. We 
bow our heads in shame for the ethical callousness of 
such rugged individualism wherein each man thought 
only of his own welfare and only incidentally, if at 
ll, about his fellowmen. 

_ At the beginning of his public ministry, Jesus stood 
up one Sabbath Day in the synagogue of his home 
town and, using the words of the prophet, Isaiah, 
sounded the aim of his religion, and what he believed 
should be the aim of everyman’s religion: responsibility 
or one’s brotherman. Said he, “The spirit of the 
(Lord is upon me, because he hath annointed me to 
ypreach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal 
ithe broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
tyear of the Lord.” 

Like other great prophets before him, Jesus felt 
icalled to help those not strong enough to help them- 
selves. This aim was further emphasized in his parable 
of the Last Judgment wherein people were judged on 
the basis of whether or not they had ministered to the 
sick, the hungry, the naked, the imprisoned—and so 
helped bring the world closer to the vision of the 
Kingdom of God. 

In a recent Reader’s Digest, was the story of a 
mother who told her small son that we are in this 
world to help others. For some time, the boy con- 
sidered this and then very soberly asked, “What are 
the others here for?” Not altogether an unusual 
question. It has been asked over and over again even 
from Bible times and before. “What are the others 
here for” bears striking similarity to Cain’s answer to 
Jehovah’s question, “Where is thy brother?” You 
remember that Cain replied, “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” After all, thought Cain, a man was expected 
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to care for the crops, but not men. Growing things 
had to be cared for, but a man ought to be able to 
care for himself. The descendants of Cain have asked 
that same question throughout the ages and each time 
felt they were asking an unanswerable question. 


This story of Cain is far from being a simple story, 
as the Rev. A. Powell Davies points out. After many 
transitions, the Bible editors. put it into Genesis as an 
allegory containing their philosophy of history. Cain, 
representing the beginning of agriculture, had invited 
Abel, representing the earlier and nomadic existence, 
into the field, there to change Abel, the shepherd, into 
Abel, the farmer. In other words, forcing civilization 
on him without taking his needs into account. So, 
Jehovah’s question, “Where is thy brother?” means, 
“What has more civilized man done with his simpler, 
more dependent, less privileged brother?” And Cain’s 
reply, “Am I my brother’s keeper?”: means, “Am I 
responsible for my brother? If I can make him serve 
my uses, why should I become his servant? Let him 
bear my burdens, I certainly don’t have to bear his.” 
And then comes the ancient. yet modern curse: “Cain, 
because you have contrived how to be served rather 
than to serve, you shall be driven out of your cities, 
lose your civilization, become a fugitive and wanderer 
again, fall back into your more primitive and earlier 
nomadic type of living.” When Cain begs for Jehovah’s 
merey, he hears Jehovah say, “Since you still bear 
the mark of civilization, after a time of wandering and- 
decadence, you will again hope to build new cities; but 
these in turn will be lost too, if you fail then to be 
more concerned with your brothers.” 


This ancient yet modern curse can be read in the 
stories of Samaria, Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Athens, 
Macedonia, Old and New Rome, Berlin and Tokyo. 
We are our brother’s keeper; the world has made us 
so; can we now act that way? 

Even if our Christian consciences or our sense of 
honor fail to compel us to assume the responsibilities 
of brotherhood, then surely, says Dr. Sockman, “Sheer 
necessity should drive us to it.’ We must serve 
wherever service is needed just as we must fight fire 
wherever it rages, if only for the selfish purpose of our 
own protection. A forest fire must be put out wher- 
ever it is, and unless we help our neighbor extinguish 
the fire on his land, we may wake up to find a change 
in wind has driven the fire onto our land. We must 
fight disease wherever it emerges because it is no 
respecter of persons and knows no artificial, geographic 
or racial barriers. During the war, all troops sailing 
for Australia were warned not to smuggle pet dogs 
aboard transports; because Australia boasting of never 
having had a case of rabies zealously refused admit- 
tance to foreign canines, and would fine recalcitrant 
ships. Australia may have protected its dogs from 
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rabies by such measures, but in our human world, we 
cannot set up any such barriers against disease, preju- 
dice, intolerance or any of the other ills of civilization. 

When some years ago, Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown 
preached a sermon on, “Am I my brother’s keeper,” 
he pointedly reframed it into, “Am I my brother's 
brother?” In doing so, he pointed out that one of the 
main principles of service is never to serve anyone 
with a sense of superiority or a spirit of condescension. 
If our approach is that of a keeper instead of a brother 
to our brother who is in very great danger, most likely 
we will condescendingly stoop down to help and in 
that gesture, make our brother feel inferior and out 
of reach of our class. We will trespass on his sacred 
precincts, ignore his feelings and desires, run rough- 
shod over his freedom. Indeed, we may even main- 
tain that it matters not how we help our fellowman 
so long as he is helped. Undoubtedly such service 
it was that made Henry Ward Beecher once declare, 
“The reforms are well enough, but I can not swallow 
the reformers.” 

Be personal in all the service you perform. When 
Dr. Eliot was President of Harvard, he was walking 
one day down the street and came upon a group of 
boys badgering one of their playmates. Instantly, he 
saw it was the boy’s birthmark that was the target 
for their cruelty. Having driven them away, he said 
to the boy, “Look, my face is marred, too.” Booker T. 
Washington, the first time he ever came to Boston, 
was toiling down the street towards his hotel with a 
heavy suitcase. Suddenly, he felt another hand slipped 
in beside his own and a deep, gruff voice saying, “Let 
me share the load.” Turning he looked into the face 
of Edward Everett Hale. Both Eliot and Hale under- 
stood that the gift without the giver is bare, the service 
which is not personal is only a partial service, often 
more hindering than helpful. 


“Tis the human touch in this world that counts, 

The touch of your hand and mine, 

Which means far more to the fainting heart 

Than shelter and bread and wine. 

For shelter is gone when the night is o’er, 

And bread lasts only a day; 

But the touch of the hand and the sound of the 
voice 

Live on in the soul alway!” 

A still further principle of service is fitness for fhe 
task of service. “For their sakes I sanctify myself,” 
said Jesus. He understood that true and_ helpful 
service demands a consecration of the will, the intel- 
ligence and the imagination. Not so, the society 
woman who wrote a letter to a leading social worker, 
asking to permit her to join his crusade for the poor 
children of New York. In her letter, she confessed 
her many imperfections but hoped her zeal could 
make up for her shortcomings. The social worker 
replied, “Dear Madam, your truly magnificent short- 
comings at present are too great. Nothing could 
prevent you from visiting them on victims of your 
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humility. I advise that you love yourself more before 
you squander any love on others.’* Too often, unen- 
lightened and unprepared reformers, equipped only 
with sentimental day dreams and like Sanka coffee 


having no active ingredient in the bean, steer their 


reforms into blind alleys of wasted and futile effort 
that hurts those whom they meant to help. 

Today, we realize as never before the absolute 
necessity of building a co-operative world of peace. 
But it is not enough merely to want that peace, we 
must want it in the right way. The last time our 
world tried to build peace it failed because it did not 
tackle the problem with sufficient intelligence, and 
with a clear knowledge of human behavior. Today, 
we will fail again unless we build a world peace eco- 
nomically, politically, psychologically, philosophically, 
religiously. All peoples and all nations must move 
forward together, finding the same peace and hap- 
piness, the same economic advantages and prosperity, 
the same freedoms and opportunities. This is the 
greatest program human beings have ever tried and 
will take all the intelligence, all the love, all the toler- 
ance, all the understanding, all the devotion and 
sacrifice men possess. 

Such a program we have in mind when as Univer- 
salists we say, “Service is our aim in religion.” It is 
a service we enter into not in a spirit of condescension | 
or false superiority but in a spirit of humility and 
prayer; not in an impersonal but in a personal way; 
not in a hurried and unenlightened fashion but in a 
consecrated, intelligent and helpful manner—willing 
to make mistakes if need be but not the same old 
mistakes. We believe that service is not sacrifice but 
rather the largest fulfillment of self. We believe that 
God is best served by that religion which is most useful. 

Universalists take some measure of pride in the 
service their religion has inspired. Early in their 
history they tore down the barrier of race by making a 


negro one of the twelve charter members of the first 


Universalist Church in America, advocated democ- 
racy in industry, agitated against capital punishment, 


edited the first prison paper, proposed the first parole, 


labored for the democratic policy of the separation of 
Church and state, promoted women for the Christian 
ministry, advocated better conditions for working 
women, led in the development of the American 
Sunday School, and stressed the importance of the 
young by instituting Children’s Sunday. Universalists 
are proud of Clara Barton and her achievement in 
founding of the American and International Red Cross, 
of P. T. Barnum’s heroic service in the cause of tem- 
perance, of Horace Greeley’s fight against slavery, of 
its present work with diabetic children, of its health 
clinic and kindergarten for negroes at Suffolk, Virginia; 


of its rural service center in Chung Ho Chang; of its 


underwriting the expenses of Dr. C. C. Pi as he pursues 
his specialized research in children’s contagious diseases 
at Western Reserve; of its rehabilitation work in 
Europe. 


* Joshua Loth Liebman—‘‘Peace of Mind” 
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} But this measure of pride does not make us content 
Hwith what has been or is being accomplished. We 
must go. forward demonstrating anew every day that 
"service is our aim in religion, getting into the thick of 
ithe fight and leading those causes which hold in them 
jthe promise of a better world. The fate of the world 
rests in the hands of men and women like us. We 
must do our share, even as we expect others to do 
jtheir share. 

There is an old legend which says that when the 


One of the Bravest of 


John Haynes Holmes 


FPXHE late Henry W. Pinkham was a frequent con- 
FT tributor to your columns. The saintly and 
scholarly John van Schaick had something less than 
sympathy for his pacifist ideas, but your former editor 
believed in unfettered freedom of utterance as a basic 
principle of religion as well as of democracy. So he 
jlet Mr. Pinkham say his say, and the result was a 
series of brilliant letters scattered through many years. 
Henry. W. Pinkham was the greatest contro- 
versialist in the ranks of the liberal religion of his 
jtime. His discussion of any subject was memorable, 
{but his discussion of war and peace had a quality of 
Jsurpassing vigor and power. His logic was as authori- 
| tative as it was ruthless. His knowledge was accurate 
fand abundant. In a clash of opinion, he swept the 
field with his arguments as Napoleon swept Austerlitz 
with his artillery. No man ever engaged Mr. Pinkham 
in debate and emerged unscathed. 

Mr. Pinkham’s contribution to pacifist thought was 
priceless. He had an approach to the question of war 
which was all his own. Centering his ideas about the 
conception of war as “collective homicide,’ he made 
this phrase his battle-cry. Following the conception 
through to its ultimate conclusions, he showed that 
swar was not only sin but insanity. It was the madness 
of rt that got him. “Collective homicide,’ means the 
doom and death of victors as well as of vanquished, 
jand, thus in the end of all humanity. War is simply 


say so. 

But it was as a man rather than as a controver- 
‘sialist and advocate that Pinkham will be longest and 
fondest remembered. His courage was incomparable, 
and his spirit unbeatable. He never counted the odds 
against him, but remembered only the cause which he 
must serve. How often I have seen him face a hostile 
audience unperturbed. How often he led, well-nigh 
single-handed, a forlorn hope in fidelity to the witness 
he felt that he must bear. Pinkham was ready for any 
sacrifice of comfort, convenience, peace of mind, repu- 
tation, position, save only honor, if he could serve the 
truth which his heart had forever espoused. Henry 
Pinkham was one of the bravest men I ever knew, and 
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'“damnfoolishness,’ and Mr. Pinkham taught us all to” 


work of Jesus on earth was finished, the angel Gabriel 
met him and asked what plans he had made that his 
work on earth might continue. “I have given the 
message to Peter and John, to Mary and Martha,” 
he answered. “But suppose,” said Gabriel, “that the 
fishermen are too busy with their fishing and the 
women too occupied with their housework, so that 
they forget to pass the message on. What other plans 
hast thou made?” Jesus paused and smiled. “TI have 
no other plans,” he said. 


Men 


one of the purest. He was pitiless when occasion made 
him so, but his soul was untouched by malice or ill will. 
And he loved those whom he opposed. 


It was impressive to note, in his lifetime, how Mr. 
Pinkham won the unwilling and yet reverent admira- 
tion of those who most hated and feared his pacifism. 
One will never forget that noble oceasion at an Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association meeting, when a great 
audience, voting him down as usual, rose as a single 
man to applaud and hail him. Now that he is dead, 
there will be none anywhere to grudge him eternal 
praise. 


Editor’s note:—The Rev. Henry W. Pinkham, 
militant crusader for pacifism, and known for years 
among both Unitarians and Universalists, died at his 
home in Dorchester, January 5. We are indebted to 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes for this beautiful and well- 
deserved tribute to Mr. Pinkham. 


NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 


Forty-five delegates from all of the six states of 
Australia recently held a pacifist conference organized 
by the Federal Pacifist Council, to deal with post- 
war peace problems, and outlined a program of activ- 
ity for the future, in the expectation that such con- 
ferences will hereafter be held annually. Topics 
around which discussion and future werk will revolve 
included Australian-Japanese relations, the U. N, 
charter, conscription, and Australian minority ques- 
tions. 

* * % 

A fee of $5.00 per capita is being collected from 
every person over twenty-one by the Saskatchewan 
government in order to finance the new hospital Ser: 
vices plan which came into effect January 1, 1947. 
It is expected that the fees will provide about four- 
fifths of the total cost of more than $4,000,000, the 
‘balance to be provided from governmental funds. 
Under the hospitalization scheme, hospital services 
are to be available for all, but not doctors’ bills. (W P) 
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Christians Too Busy to Be Christian 


“For this peoples heart is waxed gross, And their ears are dull of beara 
And their eyes they have closed; Lest haply they should perceive with 
their eyes, And hear with their ears, And understand with their heart, 
And should turn again, And I should heal them.” 


HE two shocking events recorded below came to 

the editor from a man who had intimate and eye 
witness knowledge of them. The name of the writer 
and his city is withheld because, in sober truth these 
events might have happened in any of our churches. 
Indeed, unhappy instances of this kind are occurring 
in many towns and cities every week. Mechanized 
and urbanized living is doing terrible things to our 
human and ethical sensitivity. Our eyes are dull and 
our ears closed to many cries of human need all around 
us. 

It should be said in justice to the people involved 
in the story below that there was not one single soul 
in either church cited who would not have gone to the 
aid of the stricken individuals had they seen them 
collapse on the street. The trouble here is in the fact 
that in our conventionalized city ways of living we 
assume that the police, the fireman, the emergency 
ambulance and the other agencies set up to keep the 
community going in orderly and humane fashion will 
“take care of” all who need special care. The Christian 
needs to search his heart and quicken his conscience 
in matters of individual Christian duty. Many times, 
while we are concerned with great issues (and rightly 
so concerned), we neglect the nearest duties and 
epportunities. Thus all around us folks who should 
be in truth our neighbors are dying of loneliness and 
neglect. Christian churches need nothing so much 
as an increase of individual members of sensitive 
ethical mind and so “care” for individual men and 
women. 

“In nineteen hundred and seven I was twenty-one 
years of age and the girl I married was eighteen. On 
Sundays she pumped and played the church organ 
and was very adept in “pepping up” the singing of 
the old familiar hymns. I was one of the ushers and 
treasurer of the Sunday School. 

“After our first child was born in 1908, the leg action 
necessary to pump the old organ was too much for her 
and I told the minister that, unless he would arrange 
for someone else to do the music job, I would insist 
that my wife stay away from Sunday services. He 
promised to do so. The next Sunday, of necessity I 
stayed home with the baby, she went to church. She 
seated herself in a pew five rows from the front and 
at 10:30 on the dot the minister took his stance in 
the pulpit and said, “Mrs. will you please take 
your place at the organ. 

“She pumped and played and sang through the 
selected hymn and the preacher called for another. 
She was half through that one when she faltered, 
stopped, turned away from the organ and staggered 
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across the rostrum to the Sunday School room anal 
out through a side door to the street where she} 
collapsed on the sidewalk. Two girls happened along,, 
helped her to her feet and delivered her to my home.} 
Not one person from within the church left the serv-| 
ices to give aid. 

“In the morning of November 28, 1946, a young) 
friend of ours who is a housewife, a registered nurse, , 
the mother of two small children, residing four miles; 
from the church of which she is a member, arose early! 
to care for her tots and arrange things for the noon| 
day feast because she had to leave the house at 9:00) 
A. M. to catch a bus which would take her to Thanks- . 
giving services. This special service was being held) 
jointly by seven Christian denominations. Her place| 
was in the choir and she was to sing a solo part in one} 
of the musical selections. 

“Mrs. M went to this service at ten o'clock} 
and, while our young friend was singing the solo part, | 
it was quite noticeable that she faltered and that the) 
sound of her voice was fading and that she was gasping; 
for breath. Before the part was finished, the singer! 
staggered away from her position in the choir and one} 
of the end girls grasped her arm and helped her through} 
a side door. Mrs. M arose from her pew and 
hurried into the wing of the church and immediately} 
noticed that our young friend was almost in a state) 
of complete collapse. She quickly telephoned to ask 
me to hurry to the church in our car and take the 
friend home. When I arrived at the church Mrs. | 
M. was the only person who had left the services, 
to give help to the ailing choir singer. | 

“On Sunday, three days later, we visited our young 
friend in the hospital and, after some questioning, we 
discovered that no one from the congregation of her| 
church, not even the minister, seemed to know that| 
she was ill. There had been no inquiries made nol 
had she had any callers from among the parishioners. 

“The show had to go on in 1907 and it looks as 


though people have not changed much for the better 
in thirty-nine years.” 


Deputations of churchmen from the Presbyterian, 
Congregational and Methodist churches in the United. 
States have been visiting the Philippine Islands in 
the interest of reconstructing their ruined work. 
Among the plans afoot are the constuction of a union 
university in Manila and the expansion of the former 
Mary J. Johnston Hospital of the Methodists into a 
union enterprise with a medical school and nursery 
school as complementary agencies. It is said that 
the mission boards will spend upward of two million 
dollars in the rehabilitation of Protestant work. (WP) 
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NE looks out from the clear glass east windows 

of the First Universalist Church of Rockport, 
Massachusetts, to the far horizon where the bright, 
blue sky meets the dark, blue sea. Before the first 
artist or craftsman came here to the shores of Sandy 
Bay and fell in love with the region, there were Univer- 
salists active in Rockport. In summer, when the town 
swarms with artists and tourists and in winter, when 
only sturdy year around painters, writers, sculptors, 
craftsmen, and fisherfolk remain, the Universalist 
Church is on the job. The beautiful New England 
spire of the present meeting house, so beloved by 
painters, has towered above the roof tops of the town 
and stood firm against the northeast wind for one 
hundred and twenty-three years, a familiar land mark 
to men at sea. 

Universalists of Rockport are grounded in liberal- 
ism as solid as the ageless granite on which their church 
stands. Their horizons are-as broad as the sky and 
sea which rings their town. Thus, their fellowship 
includes both old stock and new comers. Here are 
business men and teachers, farmers and artists, crafts- 
men and housewives, united in a free fellowship of 
liberal religion. 

This historic church, temporarily without a minis- 
ter, has recently engaged in an adventure in lay 
preaching which has stimulated the life of the entire 
group. The foundations have been laid for a successful 
pastorate to come. Credit for this most worthwhile 
achievement goes to a loyal group of laymen, who are 
not afraid or ashamed to testify publicly to the faith 
that is in them, and to the congregation of real liberals 
who are more interested in the high values of religion 
than in who does the preaching. 

- Two recent pastorates, that of the Rev. Albert F. 
Ziegler and the Rev. Donald W. Lawson, each in a 
different way, strengthened the church. The situation 
this fall, however, was discouraging. Several candi- 
dates were heard. None seemed the right man. In- 


deed, the right man at that time seemed nowhere in 
sight, 
The congregations were below par and the folks 
were beginning to be a bit glum about the outlook. 
Here the laymen stepped in. The pulpit committee 
decided to stop looking for candidates for a few weeks 
and attempt a series of lay services. It was decided 
from the start that the money saved by not having 
to pay preachers would not be used merely to lighten 


the load on the people, but would be set aside for use 
School equipment and other 


in securing new Church 


needed improvements. 
Responding to the call for preachers were an editor, 
a high school teacher, a salesman, a master mechanic, 
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A Church with Wide Horizons 


The men of Rockport, Massachusetts, point the way by which the 
Universalist Fellowship at large can experience a great renaissance 
of revitalized liberal religion. 
courageous and devoted lay ministry. 


That way is through the help of a 
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This beautiful pen and ink drawing of the Rockport 
Church was done by Hale Anthony Johnson, member of 
the Board of Trustees. . 


an assistant postmaster, and a dental surgeon. The 
men decided to present a series of sermons on points 
in our avowal of faith. Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, a 
spring, summer, and fall resident of: Rockport and an 
all year enthusiast for the town, agreed to preside and 
conduct the services of worship. 

The series opened December 1, with a talk by Dr. 
Lalone introducing the project .as it had been outlined 
in previous discussions among the men. He said in 
part: 

“We are embarking on an experiment in-free fellow- 
ship. It is not a stunt. It is an experience of sharing 
individual insights: into universal ‘ideals.' The values 
of our fath come to life in the shop and the ‘school 
room, thé office and’ the study; ithe factory and the 
We stréngthen each other as we share 
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laboratory. ° 


the insights that come from our own life experiences. 
Here is the essence of church services in a liberal fel- 
lowship of religionists: It is feeling together which is 
communion and thinking together which is communi- 
cation; all freely within reason. That last condition is 
not the timid prudential thing men mean when they 
say “within reason” meaning within the bounds of the 
mediocre conventional. It means just what it means 
to reason freely with the courage to follow where the 
god-given rational faculty carnes us. 

“It is the right, the duty, and the unique oppor- 
tunity of liberals to fulfill the generally unrealized 
dream of the Protestant Reformation, the priesthood 
of all believers. All should have an active share in 
the teaching ministry of religion, and eventually in 
the devotional ministry of community aspiration. I 
had rather hear the honest testimony of a layman 
sharing with me his convictions than all the polished 
oratory of the professional pulpiteer. 

The following Sunday, John E. Lane, Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees and a veteran of the recent 
World War, was the preacher. Speaking on “The 
Authority of Truth Known or to Be Known.” said 
Mr. Lane, “Jesus himself would not recognize many 
of the self-styled Christians of today. Jesus did not 
want to be worshiped personally; he wanted follow- 
ers who would put his teachings into practice. They 
tell us that Jesus was ages ahead of his contemporaries, 
and it is evident to us here today that he is still ahead 
of us. We are living in a scientific world, but the 
ethical and social order has lagged far behind in its 
development. Until we bring these forces of the world 
into alignment with one another, chaos will continue 
to disrupt the world. 


“In addition to avowing faith in the truth, we also 
avow faith in truth to be made known. We agree that 
truth is not wrapped up in a package and delivered to 
mankind. It is found by those who are looking for it, 
by people not hemmed in by doctrine or tradition. 
It is being discovered every day in the experiences of 
men. ... True Christians are not disciples of a person 
or an institution, but of truth itself. Persons may be 
respected, institutions may be maintained, yet neither 
for their own sakes, but only for the sake of what they 
hold of truth and righteousness. This is the sort of 
religion which we can recognize and thoroughly believe 
im, and make the highest influence in our lives.” 


Preston Wass, the preacher, December 15, spoke on 
“The Supreme Worth of Personality.” He spoke of 
“four ways men can relate themselves to each other; 
extermination, exploitation, toleration, or apprecia- 
tion. He found appreciation to be the true way for 
man to relate himself to the personalities of his fellow- 
men. Communism proposes class war as a never end- 
ing process of attrition. Capitalism has given us 
within a life time two world wars, the last more dev- 
asting than the first. All these ‘isms’ offer no valid 
solution or answer to man’s problems. It is time to 
listen to the voice of the Eternal and to be helpful to 
all men. “Bear ye one another’s burdens and so fulfill 
the law of Christ.’ It is time that we recognize the 
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supreme worth of human personality in all our ac- 
tivities and so bring out the best and the highest, the 
indestructible worth of every man.” é 

The series was interrupted by the Christmas Sun- 
day services at which Dr. Lalone preached. 


On the last Sunday of December, Kenneth Wilkin- 
son spoke on “The Power of Men of Goodwill to 
Overcome Evil.” Said he, “This, the last affirmation of 
our faith is to my mind the most important.” Citing 
the work of men of goodwill from Moses through the 
prophets and Jesus to modern leaders like Marx En- 
gels, Florence Nightingale, Lincoln, Clara Barton, and 
Eugene Debs as those who had “brought the religious 
economic and cultural life of the people closer to- 
gether” he challenged his fellow Universalists to thor- 
ough going service of religious liberalism in the spirit 
of good will. “Mankind must and will, progress 
toward a better way of life, a better society, a more 
bountiful existence, and it is the primary duty of the 
church and all the laymen who profess to believe in. 
this our statement of faith to continually preach and 
work toward this end... . It is my belief that the 
Universalist Church should accept this challenge and 
once again become a leader of religious institutions 
and religious thought to prepare the way for man’s 
next step in progress.” 

On January 5, Alvin S. Brown, veteran Boy Scout 
leader and lifelong member of the parish spoke on “The 
Spiritual Leadership of Jesus.” Mr. Brown stressed 
his preference for the older and more euphemistic 
statements of faith such as the Winchester Profession 
and the Boston Declaration of 1899. The speaker 
pointed out that, “We are not evangelical. Rather 
we take our stand on a belief in the ethical teaching 
of Jesus. But right there is the dynamite which 
causes such organizations as the Federal Council of 
Churches to deny membership to the Universalist 
Church. To me as one layman, there is nothing so 
undignified as the procedure of regularly knocking at 
the door of the Federal Council and being told that 
we cannot come in. We should seize upon this oppor- 
tunity to proclaim and advertise, ‘yes, we are different’ 
and then go on more intensely to expound our own free 
faith.” 

On January 19, Dr. William Strangman thrilled 
and inspired his fellow churchmen with his address 
on “The Joy of Living.” Dr, Strangman recalled that, 

As a very young man, I was privileged to hear a 
sermon by the minister of the Universalist Church 
in Gloucester, Dr. William H. Ryder, on why he 
wanted ‘always to be a boy.’ He spoke of the joyful 
things in the life of youth. That sermon was so good 
that I have always remembered it. It convinced me 
that there is no need to stop getting joy out of life 
as we grow older.” 
Congregations have increased 


& ( substantially and 
spirits have risen. 


The outlook is promising in this 
old Universalist parish since the laymen have demon- 
strated both their willingness and their ability to share 
in the teaching ministry of the church. 
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his Is Your World 


avere Allen 


think so. 


OUNDED beyond recovery, according to Hutch- 
Y inson’s observation, “Europe is writhing in its 
ath threes. Its end is at hand.” He means, of 
urse, not the geographical but the cultural entity. 
he fact of death can no longer be hidden,” he says. 
Millions of men and women will continue to live— 
st of them in misery—where their fathers lived. 
tracted governments will essay to rule—most of 
em very briefly. But Europe as a source of order 
d hope and the enrichment of life—this Europe has 
ished.” 


You can’t argue effectively about what may happen 
the future. You can only look at the evidence, put- 
1g it against the background of history and the fore- 
ound of human resource. But that is what Mr. 
utchinson has not done. Instead, he has succumbed 
a natural and praiseworthy shock. And he has 
rther indulged in the common tendency of Ameri- 
ms, the tendency to measure things European not 
r the yardstick of Europe’s own experience, but of 
e American mood. He is right in refusing to voice 
ttimism about Europe, or to regard progress as in- 
ritable. But he overlooks some extremely important 
-velopments which point in a direction quite opposite 
9m his despair. 


| What tests can we apply? One American delusion 
‘that of a rich and gullible Uncle Sam pouring out 
ymatched largesse in a way that Europeans would 
%t or could not attempt. But in this, Sweden has 
passed us to an astonishing degree. In reconstruc- 
on credits, aid to commercial restoration, and official 
lief, leaving aside the huge credit to Russia and 
lief collections, Sweden has appropriated for post- 
ar rehabilitation in Europe a total of eight hundred- 
yenty one million dollars as compared to eight billion 
jars similarly appropriated by the United States. 
Then you put Sweden’s population of six million five 
indred thousand against the American one-hundred 
rty million and the national income of four billion 
ght hundred sixty thousand dollars for Sweden 
yainst America’s one hundred sixty-two billion dol- 
rs and weigh these factors, you find that each Swe- 
ish wage earner has contributed through his govern- 
ent about four hundred seventeen dollars as com- 
ared to fifty-eight dollars for each American wage 
wmner. Granting that Sweden was not in the war, and 
as a closer interest in Europe, what, nevertheless be- 
ymes of the legend that Europeans lack the will or 
bility to help extricate themselves from their disaster? 
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Is Europe finished? You don’t have to go far to find observers who really 
: One of these is Paul Hutchinson, managing editor of The 
Christian Century, who has doomed Europe not only in his own paper, 
but in Time and Life. 
whose writing I have followed for years, but a sensitive, informed traveler. 
Yet in my judgment, he is wrong. 


He is no cheap defeatist; he is not only a friend 


Intelligent financial management is not lacking, 
either. Witness the courageous handling of finance 
by the Belgians, which has brought them back so 
remarkably. Witness the way in which France is 
combining nationalization of certain banks with pri- 
vate banking credits in London, by which British 
capital is lending funds to private French companies 
for the import of raw materials, with the nationalized 
institutions putting up guarantees and other forms 
of underpinning. Witness the extent to which land 
monopoly, long the citadel of reaction and mass im- 
poverishment, is being broken, promising the ordinary 
man once recvery gets a start, a chance he has never 
had before. Witness the degree to which social security 
is being inaugurated wholesale, as compared to pre- 
war days. This writer can remember how the In- 
dependent Labor Party in England was battling for 
family allowances, only fifteen years ago, as a part 
of its program for “Socialism in our time,” allowances 
which are now being paid. One could adduce many, 
many such advances. 


Even in the arts there are signs of a forthcoming 
creative freedom. Because numerous private owners 
of art works have disappeared, the museums, and 
thereby the people, are building up finer collections 
than ever. Artists visiting Central Europe have been 
impressed by the way in which so many young artists 
are beginning to turn out work which, if as yet un- 
formed, promises an expression free both from Nazi 
stultification and the set formalism that so character- 
ized German art long before the rise of Hitler. Erich 
Leinsdorf, the conductor, recently returned from 
Europe, reports a magnificent effort by undernourished 
musicians to restore, with marked success, the fine 
musical organizations of the pre-war Continent. And 
if the war-ravaged cities are an appalling problem, 
they will rise in greater beauty and more skilled plan- 
ning than before, with greater serviceability to the 


masses. 


Actual democracy in Europe is usually overesti- 
mated, anyway, by Americans, while democratic as- 
piration is discounted. A strong case could be made 
for the proposition that more democracy exists today 
in Europe than was there in 1938. Women participate 
far more in political affairs; it is easy to mistake birth 
pangs for death throes. And Russian totalitarianism 
in politics is doing badly aimost everywhere except 
in the places it is undergirded by armed force. 
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It is easy to slam Britain. Mr. Hutchinson sees 
the sad lack of morality in British reluctance to let 
German war prisoners return home and finds the 
fifteen thousand monthly quota cause for criticism, 
as well he might. But why ignore the British peace 
volunteers serving without any reward other than 
satisfaction, to rebuild Czechoslovakia, France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Greece, the Netherlands, Italy, Nor- 
way, and elsewhere? Amid the understandable pes- 
simism, millions of Britons, French, and others, tired 
as they are, feel that they are going places. Britain 
launches a new magazine, called Future; Mr. Hutchin- 
son thinks it hasn’t any. He has no time to admire, 
as even many American economists do, such forward- 
looking evidences of sanity as the economic union of 
Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg, which has con- 


In Encland Now 


| 


structive implications for more than half of the entire 


Continent. ’ 

Moralizing about Europe and overlooking economic 
and political factors, because they don’t fit the Ameri- 
can pattern, is the most dangerous of speculations. 
The old Europe is dying, but a new Europe is being 
born. It will never get a chance to live if American 
political power and economic might are used to thwart 
it. But if Americans will cease funereal wails, if they 
will grant Europe the right to rebuild itself in ways 
which are vital there, even if they don’t follow the 
formula of American success, Europe will move ahead 
in spite of all the staggering handicaps. Wringing our 
hands will accomplish nothing but evil; if we hold 
them out in fellowship and helpfulness, a new Europe 
may arise. (Worldover Press.) 


II. The Churches Face the Problem of 


Revitalizing Religion 
Arthur Peacock 


Can those who are ready to accept the Christian ethic but who cannot 
believe in the Christian dogma, be won to liberal religion? They can if 
liberal religionists muster adequate financial resources and enthusiasm to 


proclaim their faith. 


AS the war brought the Christian churches closer 

to one another? Is reunion nearer? What is 
the reaction to the recent proposals of The Archbishop 
of Canterbury? How stands the cause of Liberal 
religion in England today? Dr. Lalone has suggested 
that I address myself to these questions in this second 
article. 

Let me say at once that no one is happy about 
the position of the Churches in England at the present 
time. A generation has grown up to whom public 
worship has no meaning at all. Today, it is estimated 
that only one person out of every ten attends church. 
During the last six months, I have preached in twelve 
different churches in the London area. My largest 
congregation has numbered thirty-six. Here and 
there, you will discover preachers whose congregations 
are very large. The Reverend Leslie Weatherhead, a 
Methodist, occupying the famous City Temple pulpit 
of Congregationalism is one such preacher. His 
Church was destroyed during the war and the con- 
gregation now worships in the headquarters of the 
Society of Friends. The meeting house accommodates 
over a thousand people and early arrival is advisable 
always. Two other London Methodist ministers, the 
Rev. Donald Soper at the Kingsway Central Hall and 
the Reverend Dr. W. A. Sangster at Westminster both 
have very strong congregations. It must be remem- 
bered that each of the preachers is stationed in the 
centre of the Metropolis and that in each case, the 
congregation is drawn from all parts of London. It 
may be that, in some localities there are Anglican 
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vicars who preach in their parish churches on Sundays 
to well-filled pews of worshippers but the drift from 
church life is an experience common to all denomina- 
tions. So much so, that the leading ones have each 
had commissions examining the problem. 

The Church of England has published, “Towards 
the Conversion of England.’ From the Church of 
Scotland has come, “Into all the world.’ The Meth- 
odists have published, “The Message and Mission of 
Methodism.” Both Baptists and Unitarians have also 
issued important reports. They each deal with the 
problems confronting religion today and put forward 


proposals aiming at bringing renewed life and greater 


strength to the respective denominations. 


Various news propaganda experiments have been _ 


fostered. As usual, the evangelist Christians have 
been in the forefront of such endeavors. One group 


of congregational laymen took London’s largest hall - 


and held very successful rallies. They have followed 
up this work in other halls both in London and in the 
big provincial cities. In particular, they are striving 


to win the younger generation, men and women in- 


their “teens and early twenties, many of whom lack 
completely any clear grasp of the Christian faith. 


A novel experiment, which had its genesis in _ 


Methodism but has now grown far beyond the con- 
fines of Wesley’s followers, is the Commando move- 
ment. This again is a bold, enterprising and challeng- 
ing evangelic effort. Groups of ministers and laymen 
organize special missions in big towns. Every modern 


device of press and publicity is used... Rallies are held. 
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public halls. Literature is widely distributed. 
omes are visited. Success has attended these efforts 
id recently a dedication service was held in West- 
inster Abbey when “commando” supporters from 
] denominations participated. This is a prelude to 
big campaign to specially focus on the London area. 


There is both locally and nationally a good deal of 
fort on these lines but it is important to emphasize 
hat it is essentially an orthodox witness. In many 
ses, this form of inter-denominational activity arose 
uring war years when local “religion and life” weeks 
ere held. These weeks led very often to local 
suncils of Christian churches being established. Un- 
prtunately, there have been instances where these 
vouncils have been organized on a “creedal” basis 
ind Unitarian churches have been denied fellowship. 


The narrow attitude taken by some of these coun- 
ils is reflected in the religious policy of the British 
sroadcasting Corporation. Religion has an important 
Jace in the B.B.C. programs. Many services are 
roadeast from local churches in addition to the daily 
ervices. from the studio. The preachers are ex- 
lusively orthodox for it is the contention of the 
eligious advisory committee of the B.B.C. that utter- 
neces broadcast must be in accord “with the main 
ody of the Christian tradition.” 


This very exclusive policy means Unitarians and 
jiberal Christians are denied opportunity for preach- 
ng over the radio. A few years ago, the policy seemed 
ss exclusive than now for several Unitarian preachers 
id broadcast. Strong feeling exists about this and 
ecently it has been the subject of strong protest by 
nembers of the House of Commons. Support to this 
srotest has been lent by several groups of Liberal 
hurchmen. The World Congress of Faiths has urged 
hat a place be found in the more serious program— 
known as the Third program, for talks on all the 
sreat, religions reminding the authorities that in the 
Z3ritish Empire there are many Buddhists, Hindus and 
Moslems and that increasing need exists for people to 
inderstand these religious faiths as well as understand- 
ng the habits and customs of those who embrace them. 


At the moment, there is no sign that the authori- 
jes are sympathetic to these approaches. ‘The re- 
advisory committee 1s controlled by the 
orthodox and their influence is far-reaching. 
from the leading 


igious 
oxtremely 
They find considerable support 
writers in the principal religious newspapers for these 
gentlemen, much like the broadcast preachers, cling 
still to the notion that none are Christians other than 


those who accept the creeds and dogmas. 


~The bombing of churches did locally often bring 
members of congregations nearer one another. ‘There 
are many instances where congregations of different 
communions meet now either separately or together 
in the same building. For instance, when the City 
as destroyed it was offered hospitality by 
hurch of St. Sepulchre’s and this 
when the move was 


Temple w 
the local Anglican ¢ 
was enjoyed until very recently 
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made to the Friends Meeting House. When bombs 
destroyed the chapel of one of the Fundamentalist 
groups at Forest Gate, their next door neighbors the 
Unitarians gave them use of their church for worship. 
Our own church is able to meet by kindness of the 
minister of the Methodist Mission at King’s Cross, 
Up and down the land, innumerable instances of this 
kind of happening may be found. 


Welcome, though all this may be, there must be no 
denying that a big gulf exists between the main de- 
nominations and their more liberal brethren. When 
at a conference of modern churchmen, an Anglican: 
vicar expressed disbelief in the virgin birth, a group. 
of clergy in his own diocese and belonging to his own: 
communion, immediately addressed a letter to the: 
press disowning such opinions and upholding tradi- 
tional teaching. This happened, curiously enough, in 
the Coventry diocese where a new cathedral is being 
built with a free church chapel as a definite part. 


As for the Archbishop’s proposals, these have 
received a good deal of press publicity but now that a. 
full report of his address is published, it does not seem, 
that his proposals mark any great departure from what, 
has been said by his predecessors. 


Archbishop Temple once referred to the orders of 
churches other than his own as, “ministries regarded’ 
as adequate within their respective and_ restricted 
spheres.” His successor would appear to have very 
similar views. He says, “What I desire is that I should 
be able freely to enter their churches and they mine in 
the sacraments of the Lord and in the full fellowship of 
worship that His life may freely circulate among us.” 

A Methodist writer has aptly commented that there- 
is nothing to prevent Dr. Fisher preaching in any 
Methodist church. No minister of any of the Free 
Churches can preach though in an Anglican church 
unless the local vicar has the Bishop’s consent. 


So far as the free churches are concerned, the big 
problem to be settled before intercommunion is pos- 
sible, is the place of the episcopacy in a united church. 
It has been suggested that the position of Bishop is 
not far removed from that of moderator or superinten- 
dent who in the free churches has oversight over a 
eroup of churches. 

Free church men are giving these arguments care- 
ful thought but it is very obvious that they are not too 
impressed with the arguments of the Archbishop for 
there is little sign that his own community is ready to 
compromise. To Anglicans the episcopacy is vital. A 
typical Free Church point of view is expressed by the 
Rev. Leslie Weatherhead in his “City Tidings.” Mr. 
Weatherhead says that while he would be willing to 
submit to episcopal ordination if it would help towards 
unity, he would not regard it as a denial of the validity 
of his present orders. Two matters present insuperable 
barriers against “my own absorption into the church 


of England.” 


“JT could not sign,” he says, 
regard to the thirty-nine articles 
should have to make so many ment 


“on the dotted line in 
and the creeds. I 
al reservations and 
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private interpretations. ... I cannot find the place m 
the New Testament where Christ demanded intel- 
lectual adherence to a theological formula from those 
who would follow him. 

“Further, I could not approve of the lnk with the 
State, which, to my mind, hinders the Anglican church 
again and again. It must have been intolerable for my 
friends in the Anglican Church that their church could 
not revise her own prayer book without the consent of 
Parliament. That means an atheistic member of 
Parliament had a voice and a vote as to how the 
Church of England should say its prayers. It would 
be intolerable in many possible situations that one 
could not say ‘thus Saith the Lord’ without submitting 
one’s utterance to the throne or even to Downing 
Street.” 

Dr. Fisher will, of course, find little support from 
the High Churchmen. Their poimt of view finds ex- 
pression in “The Church Ties” where it has been said 
lately, “The essence of the episcopacy does not lie in 
any particular form of administration or system of 
organization, but in the possession of the personal 
apostolic commission bestowed by Christ on the twelve, 
and by them, extended in His name to others.” 

At the moment, the Archbishop’s proposals are be- 
ing considered by committees of the various Free 
Church denominations. Points such as Leslie Weather- 
head raises, cannot be quickly dismissed, while equally 
important, is the question would Dr. Fisher be ready 
to give place in his scheme for full communion to Uni- 
tarians, Universalists and Quakers? 

Meantime, what of liberal religion in England to- 
day? The situation is intensely difficult. As I have 
said, on the radio the liberal viewpoint is never heard. 
Its resources are not adequate for large scale publicity 
and propaganda, thus its message is heard by all too 
few. At the same time, its adherents seem to lack the 
zeal for this kind of activity. One writer aptly put 
it that liberal religionists had been too concerned with 
intellectual integrity at the expense of evangelical 
fervour. The result is, that in many cases, a dwindling 
congregation comes together for worship each week 
and nothing is done to proclaim the gospel to others. 

The Unitarian churches have been holding “mis- 
sions to ourselves” the main purpose being to arouse 
the interest of members of existing congregations. In 
London, for instance, services have been held weekly 
at a central meeting place and attended by Unitarians 
belonging to the various London congregations. The 
primary purpose of such central services is to impress 
upon the mind of those attending that their local 
church is part of a wider fellowship. More of this kind 
of effort is likely while there are signs that the more 
forward spirits within the denomination are alive to 
the need for change and experiment. 

The liberal minded group within the Congregational 
churches puts up a brave fight but do not make much 
progress. Organized within the “Union of Modern 
Free Churchman” they are responsible for various 
pamphlets and a quarterly journal. But here again 
development is restricted because of financial resources. 

It is interesting to observe that in addition to being 
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extremely active with meetings and rallies, the various 
evangelical groups are alive to the power of the printed 
word. They appear to have good publishing resources 
and a number of bookshops in London and provincial 
cities where their own and general books can be bought. 
The Catholics are also active in this regard. 

I am by no means disheartened, however, about the 
future of Liberal Religion in Great Britain. One en- 
couraging sign is revealed in the writings of men like 
Arthur Kroestler. At one period, Kroestler was an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Soviet Union. Experience 
has led him to revise his opinions. He sees the prob- 
lem of our time as a choice between expediency and 
morality. He sees the need for moral values. 

Others are writing on these lines. A number of 
small journals have come into being to voice the view- 
pomt of those who cling to these views. Can these 
humanists, who are ready to accept the Christian ethic 
but who cannot believe in the Christian dogma, be 
won over to liberal religion. I believe there is a big 
chance that they can be, if liberal religionists can 
muster both adequate financial resources and enthus- 
iasm to proclaim their faith. At the moment, I am 
sure, there is a vast public which does not know that 
there are churches upholding a witness that stands 
between the extremes of traditional religion on the 
one hand and materialism on the other. And it is be- 
cause of the strong views that I hold in this regard 
that I hope the day is drawing near when again in the 
heart of the metropolis, there may be found a building 
dedicated to the work of the all inclusive fellowship of 
Universalism. 

With limited resources, we are doing as much as 
we are able. With a little encouragement and help, we 
will be able to do so much more. Thus, I rejoice at 
the recent decision regarding the outreach program 
of the Universalist Church. It gives me much hope. 


CHURCH CONTRIBUTIONS 
A LTHOUGH the United States publie’s church 
donations have scored a new high by passing the 
billion-dollar-a-year mark, they still trail behind con- 
sumer outlays for movie and theatre tickets; they 
amount to one-third of the nation’s annual bill for 
tobacco, and one-eighth of its outlay for alcoholic 
beverages, it is reported by the Family Economies 
Bureau of Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. 
Making public the first available figures since the 
year 1942, the report shows preliminary estimates on 
gifts and bequests to religion for the year 1945 to be 
slightly over one billion dollars; total consumer out- 
lays for admissions to movies and theatres, one and 
two-tenths billions; for tobacco, three billions; for 
alcoholic beverages, seven and eight-tenths billions. 
The billion-dollar total for religious donations repre- 
sents nine-tenths of one per cent of total consumer 
outlays, which are estimated at one hundred and 
fifteen billions for 1945, the report shows. In 1929 
religious donations totalled an estimated nine hundred 
and thirty-five millions, their largest prewar total, and 
amounted to one and two tenths per cent of total 
consumer outlays for that year—The Standard. 
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A PIONEER UNIVERSALIST OF THE 
OLD SCHOOL 


Word has just come to this office of the death on Febru- 
ty 11, 1946 of John Dudley Barker, Texas school teacher, 
iwyer, magistrate, and lifelong Universalist lay preacher. 
Leonard C. Prater, minister of our Camp Hill, Alabama, 
yurch writes of Judge Barker: 

“Judge Barker, as our family affectionately knew him 
jter he had been elected county Judge of Fisher County in 
04, died Monday, February 11, 1946. At that time, he was 
ving in Sweetwater, Texas. 

' “All that I knew about his early life was that he had been 
orn in Collin County, Texas, at the little town of Farmers- 
tlle. In childhood, he was a Baptist in faith but I am not 
hire that he ever joined that church. 

) “About the time that he became a man, he came into 
Jontact with someone preaching Universalism and was soon 
fon to the faith that he held the remainder of his life. Being 
| Universalist in the early part of this century in Texas, 
heant that one would be attacked from every side. Being of a 
jype of mind that would make his best defense of what he 
elieved, he studied the older books by early Universalists 
nd soon went forth to preach. Meanwhile, he was teaching 
jchool at least part of the time. Soon he was taking on all 
omers for debates on the question of, ‘Endless Punishment.’ 
fe had studied diligently such works as Ballou’s, “Treatise 
n Atonement,’ Hanson’s, ‘Bible Proofs,’ and ‘Bible Threat- 
nings Explained,’ and Whittemore’s, ‘Commentary on_ the 
300k of Revelation.’ He studied Liddell and Scott’s, ‘Bible 
vexicon,’ and by then, he was ready for them all. 

“Judge Barker was possessed of a brilliant Irish mind so 
that he was quick to trip the so-called Orthodox debaters. 
t is doubtful if our church profited much from these debates, 
put in those stormy days, it seemed that Universalists had to 
ight back when attacked. The method of the debates would 
,ardly serve in our thinking, but it was all that we had in 
hose days. Certainly, as one who knew Judge and Mrs. 
3arker most intimately, I must say that he did his best to 
show that Universalism is the best explanation of what God 
s and of the relation of man to Him. 

“Judge Barker was a man of deepest conviction, a loyal 
spirit and a brilliant student of such information as was 
wailable. He practiced law with a loyalty to truth and 
sight that really pointed to a much needed improvement in 
law practice. 

“TE do not know just when he became President of the 
Texas Universalist Convention. He had been President 
about twenty years when the Texas Convention ceased to 
function about 1932. During that time, he had given most 
liberally of his time and money to the work of Universalism 
in Texas. In 1927, he attended the General Convention of 
our church, meeting in Hartford, Conn. Sensing a trend in 
our church away from what he thought ought to be a proper 
emphasis upon the place of Jesus of Nazareth in the thinking 
of our church, he made an impassioned speech at that con- 
vention begging us to give Jesus his proper place of impor- 
tance in our church’s faith. ; 

“Judge Barker, sometimes, we called him, “Brother 
Barker,’ as was often done in the South, was what might be 
called a Bible Universalist. He firmly believed that the Bible 
was fully and completely the inspired word of God and that 
if it could be properly interpreted, there was nowhere in it 
any contradiction of any other part. In his preaching and 
his debating, therefore, he sought to show that it was mis- 
interpretation of the Scriptures that gave the impression 
that they taught the doctrine of endless damnation. 

“JT have felt that he was deeply disappointed when, on 
my return from studying in St. Lawrence University and the 
Canton Theological School, I came preaching that the Bible 
was religious literature and that there were parts of it that 
represented the thinking of earlier times and that in some 
cases, the statements might not be according’ to the facts. 
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My effort to induce him to study the Scriptures as we min- 
isters today study them was without avail. Judge Barker 
thought that if we gave up the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures, that there was nothing left. He could not believe 
that it was possible for us to sort the passages and find some 
of little value and others of endless worth. In that feeling, 
he was not fundamentally different from the general position 
of the other churches in Texas. They, too, believed that if 
one ever questioned one verse of the Scriptures, and proved 
that it might not be the eternal truth, then, the whole book 
would have to be tossed out as worthless. 

“Yet, in spite of our differences of belief, we remained 
Universalists all the way. No man ever was blessed with a 
more loyal friend than I was in claiming the honor of his 
friendship. His son, Owen, and I were high school classmates 
at Sweetwater. I have never known a nobler boy than 
Owen and there are few who have the brilliancy of mind that 
he possesses. So much of his inherent greatness, Owen re- 
ceived from an able father and a mother of rare goodness. 

“Judge Barker’s Universalist faith was of inestimable 
worth to him in his practice of-law. So many times he told 
me how Universalism enabled him to point the right way to 
people who were about to allow their homes to be shattered 
on the rocks of divorce. In dealing with wayward youth, he 
used his Universalist faith to help restore them to good citi- 
zenship by challenging the good that he believed God had 
placed in every human life. 

“In 1940, he suffered a stroke of paralysis. His recovery 
was good enough so that he returned to his work in his 
savings and loan association, but he was never the man he 
had been. In 1943, I was a guest at his home. We had a 
most pleasant visit. His enthusiasm for our church still 
knew no bounds. 

“Judge Barker will always be remembered by Universal- 
ists in ‘Texas. His name will be cherished. His devotion to 
his faith will ever be a challenge to others to carry on from 
where he left off. Truly, he believed that God is Eternal and 
All Conquering Love.” 


ON PRACTICING THE PRESENCE OF GOD 


It is not by accident but by the very logic of 
function that the most widely-known and universally- 
sung hymn of the Church is The Doxology—*Praise 
God from Whom all blessings flow, praise Him all 
creatures here below, etc.” For that is the first thing 
and the last thing in church—the practice of the pres- 
ence of God which we call worship. 

Some people, of course, are bored by the ritual, 
sometimes alienated by what they call “the prelim- 
inaries.’ They wonder if there are not more important 
things for a congregation to do in this time of crisis. 

Yet to do anything wisely and well in this world, 
the doing must begin by thinking, by contemplation. 
In other words, by the invitation to vision, to under- 
standing, to insight. In religion this is worship—bring- 
ing the best we have to the highest we know. 

—Wiu1am Watiace Rose 
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Albert Schweitzer a Christian Revolutionary 


Reviewed by John Murray Atwood 


Atpert SCHWEITZER—CuRISTIAN ReEvo- 
LUTIONARY. George Seaver. Harper & 
Bros. $1.75. 


This slender volume will be a wel- 
come addition to the library of the 
earnest student of life and thought. It 
is mainly an admirable exposition, criti- 
cal but appreciative, of the New Testa- 
ment interpretation and especially of 
the ethical philosophy of Albert Schweit- 
zer. A great many know of this man’s 
self-sacrificing service in Africa; but 
comparatively few have any adequate 
knowledge of his distinctive teaching. 
Thus, this work by a thoroughly com- 
petent hand supplies what the majority 
have lacked. For the profound convic- 
tions of such a man should command 
attention and careful consideration, es- 
pecially when they involve a diagnosis 
of what ails our human society and a 
prescription for its cure. 


Albert Schweitzer is quite in a class 
by himself. No living man is so justly 
distinguished in widely separated fields. 
He is, first, in the front rank of New 
Testament students. His Quest for the 
Historical Jesus published — origmally 
when he was yet a young man (in 1996 
in his thirty-first year) stamped him as 
a genuine and thorough scholar. Ever 
since its publication his criticism of the 
tendency of liberals to modernize Jesus 
and his assertion that Jesus accepted 
the contemporary apocalyptic idea of 
the sudden coming of the kingdom has 
been dominant in most New Testament 
criticism. In the second place, he is a 
distinguished organist and second to 
none as an interpreter of Bach. Again, 
he has also made a name for himself in 
his hospital in Africa as an expert phy- 
sician and surgeon. In the fourth place, 
he is an ethical philosopher. His two 
books, The Decay of Civilization and 
Ethics and Cvvilization, not only set 
forth his philosophy of life but inci- 
dentally they disclose how extensive and 
thorough is Dr. Schweitzer’s scholarship 
in this field. It is with Schweitzer’s 
philosophy of life set forth in these 
volumes that this book of George 
Seaver, an English author, mainly deals. 
Last and most significant of all, Albert 
Schweitzer is not only one of the noblest 
figures in contemporary life, but by any 
true test, such as Channing applied to 
Napoleon (and found him wanting), 
he is also and always will be one of the 
great men of all time. 

The author has done his work sur- 
prisingly well. Within the compass of 
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one hundred and twenty-five pages there 
is provided for the reader a clear and 
quite adequate statement of Dr. 
Schweitzer’s position. By making cer- 
tain salient and pertinent excerpts from 
his writings, the author lets his very 
words present his teaching. So there 
can be no doubt about Schweitzer’s con- 
viction of the alarming character of the 
present tendency of our civilization or 
of his positive conclusion that the crying 
need is to bring the right ethic to bear 
upon this sick and sinning society of 
ours. He is sure he knows what this 
ethic is—the reverence for life, for all 


life. 


Mr. Seaver devotes the first chapter 
of his book to a critical explanation of 
the Christ in whom Schweitzer believes 
as found especially in his “Quest” and in 
his biographical work, Out of My Life 
and Thought; and then in the remainder 
of the volume he reviews with the reader 
Dr. Schweitzer’s elaborate survey and 
criticism of the. teaching of -the great 
ethical philosophers from Plato and 
Aristotle up to the present day. He 
finds much to praise in many of them, 
especially in the philosophy of Kant and 
Fichte, and strangely enough in that 
of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. But all 
are found ‘inadequate. So this is all 
preliminary to submitting his own doc- 
trine of Reverence for Life as “the basic 
principle of the moral.” This is the true 
expression of that universal Will to Live. 
“The World,” says Schweitzer, “is a 
ghastly drama of will-to-live divided 
against itself. One existence makes its 
way at the cost of another; one destroys 
another . . . but in me the will-to-live 
has come to know about other wills-to- 
live. There is in it a longing to arrive 
at unity with itself, to become uni- 
versal.” When his life devotes itself in 
any way to life (of others) then his 
finite will-to-live experiences mystic 
union with the infinite will in which all 
life is one. 


Now as regards this life philosophy 
which Mr. Seaver seems to endorse, it is 
to be noted that it is not specifically 
a Christian ethic. Nowhere in his book, 
Cwilization and Ethics does Schweitzer 
once identify it as such. Indeed we do 
not see how he could do so. It is more 
akin to the teaching of the Hindu sect 
to which Ghandi belongs. Any general 
application of it runs into many difficul- 
ties. Mr. Seaver, however, calling Dr. 
Schweitzer a “Christian Revolutionary,” 
argues that if this independent thinker 


and man is not a Christian according to 
the usual creedal tests, he is yet one 
who knows the Christ not historically 
but inwardly by entering, as Paul sug- 
gests (Phil. 3:10) into fellowship with 
his spirit through devotion to (his) 
Christ. 

We shall look forward to the biog- 
raphy of Schweitzer which the author 
promises us. 


How to Reap THE BIBLE. 
Goodspeed. John C. Winston Co. 
$2.50. 


A most significant statement from this 
book is to consider the Bible as a library 
of: eighty volumes rather than a single 
book to be read from beginning to end. 
From that viewpoint, the author leads 
your reading in an intensely interesting 
manner through the Bible. 

It evaluates each book of the Bible 
in a brief, concise manner so that the 
reader knows what to look for. How 
to Read the Bible is designed to be read 
in parts as one is reading the Bible. 

The words of the author in the preface 
tell the purpose and the accomplishment 
of the purpose: 

“Let us then undertake a literary and 
historical approach to it, taking up the 
chief books in it as biography, oratory, 
history, poetry, drama, fiction, letters, 
and visions, in the light of the times 


that produced them and the purposes of — 


their writers, thus combining literary and 
historical interests, always remembering 
that important as they undoubtedly are. 
for literature and history, their religious 
messages must be kept uppermost, since 
it was chiefly to promote that side of life 
that they were written. 

“This book is intended not as a sum- 
mary of the Bible nor as a substitute for 
it but as a companion and guide to the 
reading of it. It does not attempt to 
epitomize its contents, but to help the 
gees to find its chief treasures for him- 
self, 

_It is a must book for church school 
libraries and for the minister’s study. 
Valuable for the average reader. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Edgar T._ 


FAVORS CONCENTRATING WORK IN CANADA 


{0 THE Eprror: 
a 1 notice that we are planning definite steps for investigat- 
ng possibilities for work in England, and I wonder if my 
Wiewpomt toward that would be of interest. Canada’s mis- 
Hon in world politics seems to be interpreting the United 
gSingdom and the United States to each other, and possibly 
jpur Canadian churches can serve a similar mission for the 
jjlenomination. 


I am assuming that we would justify the expense of the 
present proposals only if Universalism is unrepresented in the 
iJnited Kingdom or if we thought it incapable of exerting its 
proper influence in the varied fields of life such as politics, 
Pconomics, and social and racial problems. Before we come 
yo either of those conclusions, certain facts should be faced. 


I In the United Kingdom there are about one hundred and 
lifty active churches which are united in their devotion to 
the general principles of Universalism and Unitarianism. 
jThey include in their congregation men of influence such as 
ord Woolton, who was Food Administrator during the re- 
fent war. They are not impoverished. The General Assem- 
bly Appeal for one hundred thousand pounds had brought 
jin about seventy-five thousand pounds up to December. 
|They publish an excellent weekly newspaper which I read 
with great interest, and my library is filled with theological 
ooks written by their leaders. Neither are they isolated; 
or they are the center of a movement represented in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, New Zealand and South Africa. 


_ This movement happens to be named Unitarian, but I am 
sure that our interest is in propagating a philosophy and not 
a name. I seriously doubt that the fact that two churches 
have held themselves somewhat aloof from the main stream 
of British liberalism is a sound reason for any unusual 
support. I fear that should miraculous success crown our 
efforts there, we would do little other than splitting the lib- 
eral religious movement which to a certain extent has avoided 
our tragic error. 


| P : : : 3 
In so far as the question of applying Universalist prin- 


ciples to social problems is concerned, I fear that we have 
far more to learn from, than we have to contribute to the 
United Kingdom. It would be easy to discuss the differences 
between the United Kingdom and the United States in either 


politics or economics. Easier still, it would be, to point to 
England’s universalist attitude toward the several races of 
mankind, and contrast it with the southern states or even 
with Boston where there have been race riots. 


That which I would point out then, is that, in my opinion, 
Universalism is more widely preached and generally practiced 
in the United Kingdom than in the United States. For ex- 
ample, in London there are twenty-three liberal churches 
other than ours, while in New York City, the Unitarians 
and Universalists have not half as many. In Manchester, 
there are thirteen; while we have two in Detroit. Sadder 
still is the story in the southern states and those of the west. 


Certainly I am not opposed to expanding the Universalist 
Church into an international religious movement; but I 
would argue that this should be done by concentrating on 
areas where religious liberalism is weaker than it is in the 
States. That is true of Canada, South and Central America 
and just about everywhere but in the United Kingdom. 
Personally I would favor concentrating on Canada; _ since 
here we can learn to make those changes which will be nec- 
essary if we are to escape from our tendency to become a 
national sect, and yet backgrounds are sufficiently similar 
to make possible a certa’n measure of success despite our 


natural provincialism. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


I would be interested in answers to these arguments and 
the reactions of those who know more about this than I. 
Apert Q. Perry 


North Hatley, Quebec 


DISAGREES WITH PROFESSOR FITE 


In his review of Professor Warner Fite’s study, “Jesus 
the Man,” in the January 4 issue of Tue Curistran LEADER, 
Lewellyn Jones has given us the gist of a searching work. 
While the essay as reported is fine in many points, I must 
disagree with Professor Fite’s interpretation of Jesus’ last 
words and the thought that up to the last moment Jesus 
looked for divine intervention. Neither can I agree with 
the thought that his followers “forgot to omit” the last 
words. Those words are given in both Mark and Matthew. 


As Professor Fite has observed, Jesus never utterd a 
moral precept that he had not learned from the Jews. Nearly 
all the early followers of Jesus were Jews and were not 
called Christians until the time of Paul. They were familiar 
with the texts from which Jesus so often quoted. Mark tells 
us about the mockery of Jesus by the rabble before and dur- 
ing the crucifixion, how they cast lots for Jesus’ garments, 
and finally, “Jesus cried with a loud voice Eloi, Eloi, lama 
sabachthani,’ and some of the people standing around could 
not understand just what Jesus had said. His followers 
thought it over. It was customary, then as now to call 
hymns by their first lines. Jesus was referring them to 
Psalm 22, a Jewish source, “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” and doubtless they read it through 
many times. 

In the Psalm, the same taunts are repeated, “let God de- 
liver him ... a company of evil-doers inclosed him . . . they 
pierced his hands and feet . . . they cast lots for his gar- 
ments.” 

In the midst of a situation in which the forces of evil to 
all appearances are in control, the victim derives mysterious 
strength by turning to the one God. A strong faith is ex- 
pressed in Psalm 22: 22-31. “God had not hid his face .. . 
he had heard .. . he is the ruler over the nations . . . All 
they that go down to the dust shall bow before him, even he 
that cannot keep his soul alive . . . A seed shall serve him.” 

It is because I consider the last words of Jesus important 
and their Old Testament reference fitting that I am request- 
ing you to give space in Tae Curistian Luanne to this reac- 
tion to, “How Should We Judge Jesus.” 

Exveanor N. Brapway 


Monson, Massachusetts. 


LESS QUIBBLING, MORE CONSECRATION 


To rue Eprror: 
Why the waste of precious time, space and scarce paper 
on, “color and symbols?” 

“Qurs is a free church. If a minister wears a stole, that is 
his privilege. Certainly, we do not desire to have an official 
commission to whom we must bow the knee and ask what we 
may wear or what symbols may be used! Such a commission 
would be the entering wedge that would condition our free- 
dom and our congregational form of government. 

Why make mountains out of mole hills? 

Let us be more anxious to do hard and honest labors in 
our respective parishes and leave the matter of “yokes, stoles 
and what not,” to the local pastors and their respective local 
parishes. ; 

Less quibbling and hair splitting and more intellectual, 
spiritual and physical “sweating” is needed if we wish to 


make our churches what they ought to be. 
CorNELIUS GREENWAY 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


MORE ABOUT OUR 
CHINA WORK 


The only information which has come 
through from Shen Hwa Cheng since 
the establishment of the new Rural 
Service Station is contained in the letter 
printed in the January 18 issue of THe 
CuristiAn Leaver, and in the following 
letter from a Chinese student, Phoebe 
Ho. The letter is printed here in the 
hope that it may be used in the pres- 
entation of the appeal for funds to sup- 
port the work. The Association of 
Universal'st Women’s commitment for 
this Station for the present year is 
three thousand dollars. 


PHOEBE HO’S VISIT TO 
SHEN HWA CHENG 


I was late for the bus. When I hur- 
ried into the bus station at 9:05, the 
ticket wicket was closed, but the man 
agreed to sell me a ticket and pushed 
me on the bus together with the sign- 
board for our Ginling College Rural 
Service Station. Once inside the bus, I 
grasped the counter upright post with 
one hand, and the sign-board with the 
other. It was something of an achieve- 
ment that an hour and a half later, I 
climbed down without having once fal- 
len against the people seated in the bus. 
To be sure of a seat, I should have had 
to wait nearly an hour. 

At Shen Hwa Cheng, an old man 
carried the sign-board for me and took 
me to our Rural Service Center. At the 
farther end of South Street, we entered 
a big open hall where a young lady 
smilingly distributed milk, distributing 
it to men, women and children. 

Miss Tsu Yu-dji had gone out, so I 
walked along to meet her, for I wanted 
to surprise her. The two main streets 
formed a T. Everywhere could be seen 
the ruins of houses and walls, giving a 
tragic atmosphere to this once prosper- 
ous town. Fine big houses had been 
levelled to the ground by the Com- 
munist army. The country church had 
met the same fate. 


The village is located on and among 
hills, but there is no running brook or 
good well nearby. The town depends 
for its water supply on several ponds 
which are open to the sky. Now the 
women are especially busy cutting grass 
and weeds for fuel, but there are no 
trees left. 


There are many small villages within 
three miles (10 li) from this town. This 


market-town needs urgently a great 
many new houses. Our station needs 
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more and better rooms. The town needs 
good and deep wells to imsure pure 
drinking water. Trees need to be 
planted for fuel in the future. 

Our Station has had a wonderful start. 
Right now the work is centered around 
the milk feeding station, which is not so 
simple as it looks. Every case has to be 
carefully investigated and records kept. 
Only two children from each family can 
receive milk—four tins of canned milk 
per week per child. Clubs of boys and 
girls have been formed to help. They 
help with the heating of the water, 
washing the cups, sweeping the floor, 
and repacking empty tins into the card- 
board cartons to turn back to CNRRA. 

Miss Tsu hesitates to spend much 
money repairing the house, for it is not 
well located to work with children, being 
too far away from the majority of fam- 
ilies. Furniture is still in the making 
and some repairs are going on. 

Miss Tsu Yu-dji and the other girls 
are full of hone, and so have I been 
since I was with them. 


RECENT MEETINGS 
Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, President of 


The Association of Mniversalist Women, 
Mrs. Georse L. Champlin, Recording 
Secretary, Miss Bernice F. Cunning- 
ham, Financial Secretary and Mrs. Gus- 
tave A. Jansson, Chairman for the work 
in North Carolina, were at headquarters 
the week of January 6 attending meet- 
mgs relative to their areas of work. 
On Wednesday evening, January 8, Mrs. 
Cyrus F. Sprineall, Chairman of the 
Clara Barton Rirthnlace Memorial and 
Camp, Mrs. J. Harrison Cnttine, Treas- 
urer, and Mrs. Chester A. Polsey, Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee. jo'ned 
the erovy for an informal meeting at 


The Bellevue Hotel. 


NEW LITERATURE 


The Department of Education of The 
Association of Universalist Women has 
recently issued a promotional leaflet on 
the work of the churches in North Caro- 
lina. prenared by the active ministers 
in that field. The leaflet, well illustra- 
ted, may be had free for group distribu- 
tion. 

The Social Action Chairman  an- 
nounces the publication of a program 
leaflet: Labor. Cavital and Reliaion, 
prepared by the Rev. Gordon Chilson 
Reardon of Dexter, Maine, available 
for study groups. 

January 15 is the date of publication 
of a promotional pamphlet covering the 


program and needs at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Memorial, North Oxford, 
Massachusetts, prepared by the Execu- 
tive Director for distribution to all 
groups. ‘This pamphlet is well illus- 
trated, from new pictures taken this 
past summer by Paul W. Savage of 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

The proposed publication date for 
the Sixth Annual Yearbook, which is 
now in manuscript, is February 15. The > 
special emphasis in this issue of the 
Yearbook will be program. 


ADVANCE PLANNING 


At a meeting of the Executive Board 
of The Association of Universalist 
Women held October 18-21 in Phila- 
delphia, the Committee on Business for 
the 1947 Biennial Convention was ap- 
pointed. This Committee is charged 
with the responsibility for bringing in 
the recommendations which will, when 
adopted, become the working program 
for the Association for the coming 
biennium. The personnel of this com- 
mittee is as follows: Chairman, Mrs. 
Max A. Kapp, 13 College Street, Can- 
ton, New York; Mrs. Clement F. Robin- 
son, 260 Maine Street, Brunswick, 
Maine; Mrs. Arthur W. Webster, 3 
Dustin Street, Salem Massachusetts; 
Mrs. Benjamin B. Hersey, 3875 Waldo. 
Avenue, Riverdale, New York: Mrs. 
Harold Damon, 50 Raymond Street, 
Nashua, New Hampshire. 

This committee is appointed and pub- 
licized at this early date in order that 
individual members and groups wishing 
to make recommendations, or sugges- 
tions for recommendations, may know 
whom to contact. 

Will you act promptly that we may 
have the assurance that our working 
program for 1947-1949 is a program “of, 
by and for the people!” 

Other Biennial Convention committees 
appointed were: 

Committee on Resolutions: 


Chairman, Mrs. K. Dolbeer Smith, 
156 Elmdale Ave., Akron 2, Ohio; Mrs. 
George A. Friedrich, 150 East 21st 
Street, Brooklyn 26, New York; Mrs. 
E. E. Williams, 1610 Stevens Avenue, 
Minneapolis 4, Minnesota. - 


A. U. W. Nominating Committee for 
1947-1949: oe 


Chairman, Mrs. James Henderson, 29 
Luzon Avenue, Providence, Rhode 
Island; (Elected by ballot at the 1946 
Biennial Convention) Miss Bernice i 
Cunnigham, 15 Governors Avenue, Med- 
ford 55, Massachusetts: Mrs. Seth R. 
Brooks, 1661 Crescent Place, N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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s,ROTHERHOOD MONTH 


February in Protestant churches across 
he country is Brotherhood Month, with 
‘ebruary 9 designated as Race Rela- 
ions Sunday. The theme, “Why Not 
(ry Brotherhood?” has been selected 
or this year, which is the twenty-fifth 
mnual observance. A packet of wor- 


speakers has been prepared by the 
Jepartment of Race Relations of the 
federal Council of Churches, and may 
ye ordered from G.S.S.A. for 10c¢ com- 
nlete, or Children’s Service for 1c each. 
Coming as a climax in a series of 
friendship programs in Universalist 
church schools, and class activities on 
the achievements and needs of Ameri- 
can Negroes and facts about our own 
work at Jordan Neighborhood House 
in Suffolk, Virginia, this Sunday will be 
a day for which the hearts and minds 
of the children have been prepared. In 
them will be quickened the desire to 
practice good will. 


THANKS FROM MRS. WILLIS 


“Our Christmas party and program 
was held on December 26,” writes Mrs. 
Annie B. Willis, kindergarten teacher 
and director at Jordan Neighborhood 
House. “The tree was beautifully dec- 
orated by the children. First, we had 
songs and games. Then Miss Whack 
told the Christmas story. Some of the 
mothers helped serve refreshments, and 
we gave every child a gift, bag of 
candy and nuts.” 

Boxes of toys, books, crayons, paints 
and clothing were received from eighteen 
Universalist. church schools, organiza- 
tions, and individuals, and Mrs. Willis 
joins the children in expressing hearty 
thanks to those who remembered them 
so generously and thoughtfully at 
Christmas. 


WHAT ABOUT ALCOHOL 
EDUCATION? 


Amid the confused moral judgments 
of these times, the problem of alcohol 
clamors for attention. Is there more 
drinking than before or during the war? 
How is it affecting the life of the 
family, the community, the nation? 
What should the church do? 

Church school leaders are aware of 
the great need, but they cannot meet 
3t alone. It calls for a program of 
education which will reach all ages in 
the church, and enlist community 
agencies in a united program of action. 
The Religious Education Committee in 
the local church might act as a starter, 
carefully going over possible ways of 
challenging the interest and support of 
the entire leadership of the church. 
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hip suggestions and information for . 


Our greatest need is a vaster in- 
vestment of love and consecration 
which will flow out and kindle the 


Wow! 4 4. 
There ought not to be an idle 
Universalist on the face of the earth. 
Qumten Hamitton SHINN 


If possible, begin with a good motion 
picture such as It’s the Brain That 
Counts. This may be secured through 
The Religious Film Association, Pilgrim 
Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Twenty minute sound film, 75c rental, 
is one of the best pictures produced by 
the WCTU usable with parents and 


youth. 
Follow this with a discussion and 
questions. Class study groups may be 


arranged, with church school teachers 
and special leaders, using some of the 
courses for grades, high school and 
adults. These courses make use of 
scientific experiment and factual ma- 
terial. The social side of the problem 
must come in for consideration as well 
as the physical, and this may be treated 
by such leaders as an athlete, doctor, 
judge or social worker. An action group 
might outline steps for the community, 
providing wholesome recreation, forums, 
surveys, and using the press to develop 
public opinion and influence legislation. 

Some effective agencies are at work 
on this problem, and will be invaluable 
in lending aid. One of these is Allied 
Youth, a national youth organization 
with central office at 1709 M Street N. 
W., Washington, D. C. This organiza- 
tion has high school groups in the public 
schools and a monthly paper, program 
manual, and many excellent pamphlets. 
Alcoholics Anonymous is an organiza- 
tion working “with all fellow drinkers 
who wish to recover their health.” There 
are local organizations in many towns 
and cities. and some very useful pam- 
phlets which may be secured from The 
Alcoholic Foundation, Inc., P. O. Box 
459. New York 17, N. Y. 

Yale School of Alcohol Studies is held 
at Yale University during each summer. 
A very representative group of educa- 
tors, doctors, ministers, and manufac- 
turers are making extensive studies. A 
series of Lay Supplements are available 
through Mr. Wayne W. Womer, Box 
111, West Hartford 7, Conn. for $1.00. 


The GS.S.A. has prepared a bibli- 
ography on Alcohol Education which 
includes courses of study, pamphlets 
and books from various denominations 
and organizations, and leading books 
and reports on Alcohol Education. Of 
special interest to church school leaders 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


are the following which may be bor- 
rowed from the G.S.S.A. Loan Library: 
“Studying the Alcohol Problem,” Edith 
W. Reed, in The Way of Good Will, 
Course V, part 3, for Grade V. 

Boys and Girls Learning About AIl- 
cohol, Skidmore and Brooks, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. 

A weekday text for juniors and junior 
high pupils, with guide by Faye D. 
Flynt Education in the Local Church On 
the Problem of Alcohol, Alleen Moon, 
Methodist Publishing House. A guide 
for a church program of study and 
activities. 


WHAT CAN WE 
DO ABOUT IT? 


When children look for ways to solve 
our intercultural problems a heartening 
number of them turn to greater under- 
standing as the best solution. Members 
of both minority and majority groups 
call upon the schools to help them gain 
this understanding. With clearer vision, 
say the young people, will come the 
co-operation and ultimate harmony 
among mankind so badly needed in our 
world. Here are practical ways for meet- 
ing one of our toughest problems. Many 
of these suggestions could be put into 
effect in your school today. We hope 
you will consider them carefully. 

. Recognize the problem 

. Get acquainted 

_ Hold social functions 

. Present assembly programs 

. Use the radio 

. Boycott discriminatory policies 

. Petition for better housing and fair 
employment practice ; 

8. Work with other organization 

9. Exchange Views 

10. Educate our leaders 

11. Set an example 

12. Use films. In relation to this last 
item one child comments: 

“Yesterday our Race Relations class saw 
the film of George Washington Carver. 
Before seeing this film I never gave much 
thought to Negroes aiding society. But 
after seeing this film I began to realize 
that Negroes are really no different than 
Whites. They have helped build America 
along with the white and yellow or any 
other races. They have brains just as well 
as we have. This film did not only teach 
me a lesson but also was interesting.” 
(From We, The Children, Boys and Girls 
Discuss Intercultural Understanding, 
published by Bureau for Intercultural 
Education, 119 W. 57th St, New York, 
INGE) 
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News of Churches and Church People 


DR. ULRICH ACCEPTS CALL TO 
FIRST UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
OF PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


After completing exactly ten years as 
minister of the Universalist Church of 
Outlaws Bridge, North Carolina, on 
March 2 next, Dr. Gustav H. Ulrich will 
become minister of the First Universal- 
ist Church of Providence, Rhode Island. 

For a full decade, Dr. and Mrs. Ulrich 
have been hard working intelligent 
leaders of liberalism in North Carolina. 
They are known and respected as such 
throughout the state. They leave North 
Carolina carrying with them the affec- 
tion and good will of hundreds of pa- 
rishioners and scores of friends of other 
churches beside our own. 


MAINE CHURCHES 
RECEIVE BEQUESTS 


The Greater Portland Universalist 
churches are beneficiaries under the wills 
of members who died recently. 

The Messiah-All Souls Universalist 
church will receive a substantial sum 
under the will of Jennie A. Sargent, 
while the Westbrook Universalist church 
is remembered by Charles F. Grant. 
Both were residents of Portland. Miss 
Sargent made the Portland church the 
principal benefic‘ary from her large es- 
tate, bequeathing the sum of three 
thousand dollars to the church, and 
making it the residuary legatee up to 
the sum of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. 

Mr. Grant, in his will, provided that 
the Westbrook church receive funds to 
help provide a parsonage for the church. 
The church is to receive one-half of the 
residuary portion of the estate. 
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LAWRENCE LAYMEN COMPLETE 
INSULATION PROJECT 


The Universalist men of Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, have recently insulated 
the entire ceiling of their spacious 
church. On three successive Saturday 
afternoons, volunteers from the Men’s 
Club worked among the attic rafters 
and walked precariously along the ceil- 
ing beams fitting a seemingly endless 
number of insulation bats snugly into 
place. A single mis-step would have 
torn a gaping hole in the ceiling or sent 
a fine Universalist layman hurtling 
down on to the pews below. However, 
all precautions were taken and all went 
well. Over four thousand square feet of 
insulation were laid and cut to size. Al- 
though the job could not be finished in 
two Saturday afternoons, the men came 
back on the third and saw the job 
through. 

This work, by a loyal group of men, 
not only savedethe church over five hun- 
dred dollars, but brought the total cost 
down from a prohibitive level and made 
the project possible. The church is now 
much easier to heat and the fuel bill will 
be more than ten per cent less for many 
years to come. The auditorium will be 
cooler in hot weather. 

Francis Morgan and Herrick Colby 
played leading parts. Others who work- 
ed were Donald Hackett, Jr., Henry 
Taylor, Robert Holland, Harold Mc- 
Clure, Philip Robbins, Alfred Galuccia, 
Alfred Perry, and Rev. Robert H. Bar- 
ber. Altogether sixty-five man hours of 
work were donated. 

Mr. Ralph Woodcock advanced the 
money so that the church might benefit 
through a two per cent deduction for 
cash. It was a good job well done. 


ERIC A. AYER CHOSEN UNITED 
NATIONS CITIZEN OF THE WEEK 


The Rev. Eric A. Ayer, minister of 
the First Parish, Unitarian, Medfield, 
Massachusetts, was chosen as United 
Nations Citizen of the Week, Decem- 
ber 15 last, in recognition of a letter 
which he wrote on “How Can We In- 
prove Soviet American Relations?” 

Mr. Ayer’s prize winning letter ap- 
pears below: 


How Can We Improve Soviet 
American Relations? 

Our first move in regard to bringing 
about better relations between America 
and Russia is one of education of the 
average American citizen to build up a 
positive, friendly, and intelligent public 
opinion concerning Russia. 

Students of Russia, her history, her 
people, her country, should be secured 
to make available for us all the facts 
which we should know concerning that 
vast nation. These facts should be dis- 


seminated among us in pamplets, maga- | 
zine articles, newspaper stories, moving } 


pictures, true comics, and the spoken 
word in such a way as to create within 
us a healthy interest in the Russian peo- 
ple, and a desire on our part to have 


-more friendly relationships with them. 


Back of all trade relations, all diplo- 
matic conferences, all statements of 
inter-national policy, must be an Ameri- 
can public motivated by goodwill and 
understanding. It is the one and only 
way the United Nations can succeed. 

If our attitude toward the Russians 
is r'ght then their attitude toward us will 


inevitably be right for it is a funda- | 
mental principle that like produces like. 


URBANA, ILLINOIS SHOWS 
EIGHTEEN PER CENT INCREASE 


The Annual Meeting of the Univer- 
salist Church of Urbana was held the 
evening of January 8 at the church. 
After a covered dish supper, the Busi- 
ness Meeting was held with Dwight 
Thornton, Moderator, in the chair. 

Dr. Ellis Pierce, in his Pastor’s Re- 
port, stressed three items. Attendance 
at Morning Worship, he stated, was an 
increase of eighteen and one-half per 
cent over last year, and amounted to an 
average attendance of seventy-six per 
cent of the resident membership. 
Twenty-five consecutive Sundays showed 
an increase over the corresponding Sun- 
day of last year. In the matter of 
finances, the church completed the year 
with all bills paid, and all obligations 
met or over-subscribed; and for the new 
year there is a twenty-five per cent in- 
crease in the number of contributors. 
Membership in the church also showed 
a net gain of sixteen per cent. 

Under the heading of “Pastoral La- 
bors,” Dr. Pierce reported speaking en- 
gagements which included fifteen radio 
broadcasts and twenty-seven addresses 
to various clubs and civie organizations, 
and acting as instructor in New Testa- 
ment at the community inter-church 
leadership training school. He also re- 
ported eight hundred and _ thirty-two 
pastoral calls, including one hundred 
and six calls on the sick. 

Specific action taken by the Parish 
meeting included the granting of a 
“cost-of-living bonus” to the Pastor 
amounting to ten per cent of his cash 
salary; and the adoption of goals call- 
ing for a ten per cent increase in mem- 
bership and attendance at Morning 
Worship, and the complete elimination 
of the church debt during the coming 
year. 

The meeting was concluded by a brief 
address by Rev. William Arms, Illinois 
State Superintendent, who spoke on the 
primacy of loyalty. 
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EDWARD MITCHELL BARNEY 


Edward Mitchell Barney, formerly minis- 
er of churches in Beverly, Massachusetts; 
3radford, Pennsylvania; Pawtucket, Rhode 
(sland; and Medford, Massachusetts; died on 
The memorial service 


fox conducting the service. 

) Dr. Rose, in his tribute to Mr. Barney, 
Htold of his humor, his kindness, his bravery 
Hand his sweetness. At the close of the 
service, one of Whittier’s hymns loved by 
#Mr. Barney was sung. 

The music for the service was from Mac- 
Dowell’s Woodland Sketches. After the 
service, friends were received by Mrs. Bar- 
ney at home. Cremation, and burial was 
jn Pine Grove Cemetery, Mr. Wilcox con- 
ducting the service and Mrs. Barney read- 
ing the poem, “This Quiet Dust” by John 
Hall Wheelock. 


RS. DANA COLLINS 


Mrs. Mattie (Clark) Collins, widow of 
Dana Collins of Manchester, N. H., died 
in a local hospital, January 2, after many 
years of illness. Although badly crippled 
and blind in one eye, she addressed ninety- 
six Christmas cards to relatives and friends 
last November and December. She and 
her late husband were among the most 
loyal alttendants and supporters of our 
ocal Universalist church. Mrs. Collins gave 
a beautiful Madonna window in memory 
of her mother. As one of her nurses said, 
“She was a real Christian.’ Her funeral 
was held at the home on Jan. 4, her pastor, 
the Rey. Sidney J. Willis, officiating. 


MRS. FLORENCE B. FISHER 


Mrs. Florence B. Fisher, widow of Dr. 
Fred F, Fisher and a life long resident of 


Manchester, died December 18, 1946. 
For sixteen years, she was treasurer of 
our parish a member of the Ladies 


Union; also of the Sarah Bartlett Circle 
which was named after her mother. She 
was a member of Mount Hope Lodge, 
N. E. O. P., serving as its treasurer for 
thirty-two years, a past Supreme Chaplain 
of the N. E. O. P. She was likewise a 
member of the Social Lodge of Rebekahs and 
filled many state and local offices of the 
order. Notwithstanding our loss, we rejoice 
that at the age of eighty-three, she could 
pass on as she had wished, in her own 
home. Funeral services were held on Dec. 
20th, the Rev. Sidney J. Willis officiating. 


HENRY C. GAUSS 


Henry C. Gauss, long an officer of the 
Universalist Church of Washington, D. 
C., died at Salem, Massachusetts, 
Christmas Day, 1946. He was secre- 
tary to Charles J. Bonaparte when the 
latter was in the Cabinet of Theodore 
Roosevelt. His wife, an invalid, survi- 
ves and lives at 5 Buffum St., Salem. A 
son, Harry, lives in Washington. Rev. 
Arthur Webster conducted the funeral 
service. 
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ALBION, NEW YORK, HAS 
UNIQUE CHRISTMAS SERVICE 


An early morning service of Carols 
and Candles on Christmas Day marked 
the holiday observance of the Pullman 
Memorial Universalist Church of Al 
bion, New York. In addition to the 
carols and candle lighting, the minister, 
the Rev. Donald Lawson, gave a brief 
Christmas message. 

This unique service was made more 
beautiful by the newly organized choir 
under the direction of Bernard Lynch, 
organist and choir master. 


CHRISTMAS AT 
LAWRENCE 


The December Supper Meeting of the 
Lawrence Association of Universalist 
Women was held Monday Dec. 2, in 
the vestry with Mrs. Francis Rodericks 
presiding. 

This was the annual Christmas party 
with gifts for everyone. Various games 
were participated in and merriment pre- 
vailed. 

Supper was served by the following 
hostesses: Mrs. Francis Morgan, chair- 
man, Mrs. Edna Rooks, Mrs. Carrie 
Currier, Mrs. Edwin Dyér, Mrs. Luther 
Harris, Mrs. Thomas Murphy, Mrs. 
Susie Oppenshaw, Mrs. Clarence Pratt, 
and Mrs. Frank Robbins. 

The Christmas party of the afternoon 
group of the association was held on 
Wednesday, Dec. 18, in a gayly decor- 
ated vestry. 

Mrs. Barber conducted a brief worship 
service, and read a Christmas Fairy 
Story. There was community carol 
singing, and also two numbers by a 
quartette. Then Santa Claus imnerson- 
ated by Mr. Barber, distributed gifts 
to all. 

Refreshments were served by the fol- 
lowing hostesses: Mrs. Ruby Osgood, 
Mrs. Marie Matthes, Mrs. Nellie Mur- 
phy and Mrs. Eva Merrow. Mrs. W. D. 
Currier provided the ice cream for the 
party. 

Mrs. Mary Sargent collected a con- 
siderable sum of money toward the white 
baskets for needy families of the parish. 


PERSONALS 


The Reverend Willard O. Bodell has 
resigned his pastorate at East Liberty, 
Michigan. His present address is P. O. 
Box 341, Tinley Park, Illinois. 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks, minister of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
will be at Harvard Chapel for morning 
prayers and speaker at the noonday 
services of Kings Chapel, Boston, Feb- 
ruary 11, 12, 13, and 14. 


Dr. Rolland E. Wolfe, professor of 
Biblical literature, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, has been elected president of the 
National Association of Biblical Instruc- 
tors for the year 1947. 


CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 
MEDFORD SUNDAY SCHOOL 


On Friday evening, December 20, the 
Sunday School pupils of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Forest Street, Med- 
ford, Mass. presented a Christmas pag- 
eant, The Star, by Alice Hamlet. 

Those taking part were: Narrator— 
Robert L. H. Miller; Spirit of All Na- 
tions—Roselyn Ratcliff; Spirit of Peace 
—Beverly Cahill; Angels—Marilyn 
Moore, Jean Thompson, Nancy Seaburg, 
Edith Fenton, Gloria Murray, and Jud- 
ith Arren; Shepherds—Alan Seaburg, 
John Harrington, Dana Lincoln, Richard 
Moore, Richard and Robert Johnson. 
Others in the cast were: Mary—Audrey 
Slawenwhite; Kings—Ralph Dodge, Paul 
Thompson and Philip Wolley; Cherubs 
—Diana and Isabel Moore, Karen 
Scheidegger, Anita McKinnon, Cynthia 
Burton, Judith Snelley and Jean Arren; 
Children bringing gifts: Peter Higgins, 
Donna and Diana Murray, Mildred and 
Lucy Fenton, Hazel Jordan, Carolyn 
Codi, Larry Asplind. 

Mrs. Edith Polsey furnished the organ 
music and Warren Sawyer and Winthrop 
Polsey sang. Phyllis Ruggeri directed 
the pageant and Dorothy Etz was in 
charge of costumes. Warren Sawyer 
arranged the lighting effects. 

When the pageant was over, everyone 
gathered in the vestry for the annual 
Christmas Party of which Harriet Cor- 
bin was the chairman. All joined in 
carol singing until the arrival of Santa 
Claus who distributed the presents. Re- 
freshments were served after the young- 
sters had received their gifts. 


UNIQUE COMMUNITY 
CANDLELIGHT SERVICE 
AT STAMFORD 


The Universalist Church of Stamford, 
Connecticut, promoted a Community 
Candlelight service which was presented 
in the church Sunday afternoon Decem- 
ber 15th to usher in the Christmas 
season. Ministers of the Greek Ortho- 
dox, the Methodist, the Presbyterian 
churches sang as kings and shepherds 
and the minister of the First Congre- 
gational Church read the scriptural 
theme. Mrs. James Milligan of the 
First Methodist Church directed the 
choir. The church was well-filled. 

The Candlelight Service was arranged 
by Mr. and Mrs. Cranmer and has been 
presented in the Santa Paula, California 
Universalist Church for the past twelve 
years. 


SIDEWALK SERMON 


Many read books of etiquette 
To learn the rules of life 
When to ply a toothpick 
Use handkerchief or sleeve 


But the basic Book of Life 
Lies buried under dust 


READ THE BIBLE! 


—— Brainard F. Gibbons —— 
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PULPIT AND CHOIR 


S 


WRITE FOR 


TaTsL0G me WORKMANSHIP 


AND 


Y &SIMON: 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


7 W:36 ST NEW YORK 18, N-¥ 


“THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate means, 
The 
Union is within easy access of all parts 
of Boston. 


both business women and students, 


Attractive rates for room and board, in- 
cluding light and heat. 


For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas, 
Acting Superintendent 

256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


NILES IS UNIVERSITY 
PREACHER 


The Rev. Albert C. Niles, minister of 
the Elm Street Universalist Church, 
Auburn, Maine, was the guest preacher 
at the University of Maine, Orono, Sun- 
day morning Chapel service, January 12. 
In Mr. Niles’ absence the Auburn pulpit 
was filled by Professor Henry G. Russell 
of Bowdoin College. John Cummins 
presided at the service of w orship in 
Elm Street Church on this occasion. 


SPEAKS AT WELLESLEY 


Diane Ridgway, staff member of The 
Universalist Church of America, 
guest speaker on Youth Sunday, 
uary 26, at the First Universalist 
Church of Wellesley Fells, Massachu- 
setts. Miss Ridgway spoke on, “Youth 
and Today’s World.” 


was 
Jan- 


John Murray Calendar 
for 1947 


Good to use on the desk or hang 
on the wall. 


Send 


John Murray Calendars 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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UNIVERSALISM SPEAKS 


A second series of radio talks will 
be given under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Convention, “10-10,” 
Program of Advance over WMEX, 
1510 Ke. Monday evenings at 8:15 
o'clock. 

February 3 Rev. Robert H. Barber 


Lawrence 


NORWAY, MAINE, COMPLETES 
A BUSY YEAR 


The First Universalist Church in Nor- 
way, Maine, has completed a busy year, 
as shown in the encouraging reports 
presented at the annual meetings. The 
big project of the year has been repair- 
ing the vestry, which has required a 
new heating plant, changing the kitchen, 
and literally rebuilding the whole inside 
with complete new cement foundation. 
The Ladies Circle has earned during the 
year $2,796.48 an increase of nearly five 
hundred dollars over 1945. For a few 
years the Circle has been saving towards 
the repair fund and at this time has 
been able to donate $3,000 towards this 
work. At the annual Parish meeting 
which was a very pleasant gathering, it 
was reported that collections from 
pledges have increased some one thou- 
sand dollars over last year (1945). 

The Clara Barton Guild, with a mem- 
bership of twenty-five young women 
has accomplished a wonderful work 
during the year. Not only assisting in 
the church work, it has done consider- 
able welfare work, and in a _ worth- 
while community project, has donated 
the sum of two hundred dollars to the 
Community Hospital Association. This 
was made possible by the sale of door 
plates, and proceeds from continuing 
the sale will be added to the church 
working fund. 

Two young people’s groups are ac- 
tive, meeting each Sunday evening, the 
Junior High Fellowship and the Nor- 
way Universalist Youth group. 

In addition to his various pastoral 
duties, the pastor, Rev. Carl Seaburg, 
is Scout Master of the Cub Pack which 
has recently been reorganized. He is 
President of the State Universalist 
Youth Fellowship and is called upon to 
speak for various organizations. 


ALICE M. HARRISON 
IN NEW YORK 


Alice M. Harrison spent ten days in 
New York, visiting churches of the 
Mohawk Valley—Utica, Herkimer, Dol- 
geville, Salisbury Center, Little Falls 
and Fort Plain, Jan. 8-18. She met with 
teachers, youth groups, parents and 
committees of religious education. 


NEW CANADIAN LIBERAL 


Born: Diantha Louise Perry, daugh- 
ter of Rev. and Mrs. Albert Q. Perry of 
North Hatley, Quebec. She was born 
on the eighth day of January, 1947 in 
the city of Sherbrooke, Quebec. 


THE 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Affiliated with the Pacific School 
of Religion 
Adjoining the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California 
The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Theological Training 


For information write 


The Rey. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


bee 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


Eucene Garrett BewKes 
President 
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INSTALLATION 
WILLIAM C. ABBE was formally 


installed as minister of St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Church in Webster City, Iowa, 
n Sunday, January 5, at three o'clock. 
A carefully prepared program was 
arried out including special music by the 
ested choir, a welcome to the city by 
y Mayor T. R. Amsden, who is a mem- 
ber of our official Board; a welcome to 
the Iowa Universalist Convention by C. 
. Shane of Waterloo, a former president 
f the Convention and now treasurer; a 
cordial welcome to the ministerial fellow- 
ship by the Rev. H. C. Coovert, min- 
ister of the English Lutheran church. 

The charge to the people was given 
by the Rev. W. G. Schneider, of Water- 
loo and the charge to the new minister 
was spoken by Dr. Effie McCollum 
Jones, who was pastor of this church 
for twenty-three years and now is min- 
ister emeritus. The formal service of 
installation was led by E. P. Prince, 
chairman of the local church official 
board. The sermon was to have been 
preached by the Rev. E. M. White- 
smith, of Mitchellville, but at the last 
hour, he was unable to come, so at the 
urgent request of Mr. Abbe, Dr. Jones 
gave the sermon, instead. 


The service was followed by a recep- 
tion and tea in the church parlor in 
honor of the new minister and his fam- 
ily. It was largely attended and was 
enjoyed as a happy ending to an inspir- 
ing and impressive service. Mr. Abbe 
has been serving the Webster City 
church since the first of September and 
is rapidly making a place for himself in 
the community as well as in the church, 
where he is being accepted with warm 
co-operation. A long and fruitful min- 
istry is happily anticipated for him in 
this new field. 

A large group drove up from Water- 
loo to attend the installation service and 
other visitors were also present. 

EK. M. J. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
CANTON, N. Y. 


February 1, 1947 


MURRAY GROVE IN 
MID-WINTER 


A stranger passing Murray Grove in 
mid-winter might well be confused. A 
large sign, at the entrance to the prop- 
erty, informs him that it is the “Birth- 
place of the Universalist Church in 
America.” Yet, as he views the snow- 
covered fields, the leafless forests, the 
neat but closed buildings, he may well 
be pardoned for asking, “Is there Life?” 
He is looking only at the outward ap- 
pearance and fails to see the signs of 
life within, a fault shared by many 
Universalists. 

Many people think of mid-winter as 
a vacation period. The cares of every 
day life are tossed to one side in favor 


of amusement and rest. They seek 
relaxation and enjoyment under more 
favorable circumstances. They leave 


to others their share of responsibility. 
They think, see, act only as individuals. 
Murray Grove in mid-winter is very 
much alive. For Murray Grove is more 
than two hundred and forty acres of 
land, more than a group of buildings, 
located in Lanoka Harbor, N. J. It is 
people, it is tradition, it is the spirit of 
co-operation. It is the root from which 
has developed a strong tree, The Uni- 
versalist Church of America, © with 
branches reaching towards the light 
from every direction. Some branches 
have decayed and have been removed 
with no danger to the tree. Some are 
weak, but continue to bear fruit as 
proof to the world that Universalism is 
a tonic for all who seek a share of light. 
It is easy to forget the importance 
of the root when we see the great trunk 
and strong branches of the tree. Only a 
true woodsman can appreciate the hid- 
den source of strength. So, though it 
may appear to the stranger that there is 
no life in mid-winter at Murray Grove, 
rest assured that the heart is beating 
steadily. Unseen repairs are being made, 
plans have been formulated for a better 
institute, publicity started. We can con- 
tinue feeding the “root” if you co-op- 
erate. Why not become part of Murray 
Grove NOW? Your annual member- 
ship, $1.00 may be sent to Irene Doug- 
lass, 100 Brookline Drive, Plandome, 

Long Island, New York. 
AN Te CO 


GEORGE H. WOOD LECTURING 
ON PACIFIC AREA 


The Rev. George H. Wood. minister 
of St. Paul’s Universalist Church in 
Meriden, Connecticut, has recently an- 
nounced his availability as a lecturer 
whenever time permits. Mr. Wood was 
the first Naval Chaplain of our denom- 
ination to go on active duty in the 
recent War, and served from September 
1942 until January 1946, lately with 
the rank of Lieutenant-Commander. His 
travels took him to many places in the 
Pacific and his two available lectures 
as announced are entitled “Aleutian 
Alert” and “Sojourn in Sasebo, Japan.” 
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16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


BOSTON 8 MASS: 


MRS. GEORGE L. CHAMPLIN 
GIVES CORRECT ANSWER 


Mrs. George L. Champlin, member of 
the Executive Board of the A. U. W. 
writes that she received a very pleasant 
surprise one morning not long ago. In 
answering her telephone bell, she heard 
a voice saying, “This is Bob Gillespie 
of Station WONS and I have seventy- 
five dollars waiting for you if you can 
give the correct answer to this question. 
What State has as its motto, ‘The 
Crossroads of America.’ ” 

Mrs. Champlin gave the 
answer, “The State of Indiana.” 


correct 


ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
MEN ORGANIZE 


At 4 P.M. Sunday January 12, a men’s 
meeting was held in the First Universal- 
ist Church of Orange for the purpose of 
organizing a Universalist Men’s Club. 
The Rev. Weston A. Cate, pastor, 
and thirteen laymen of the Universalist 
Church of North Adams, visited the 
Orange Church and presented the mat- 
ter of a men’s club to the Orange Uni- 
versalist laymen. Dr. Cate spoke as 
did most of the laymen coming from 
North Adams and the result was the 
organization of a Universalist Men’s 
Club here. The meeting was led by 
Dr. W. Clifford Furbush. Mr. Emmons 
also spoke to the men in regard to our 
hope for the organizing of a club and 
spoke of the men’s clubs that had been 
maintained here in the past. After the 
meeting, refreshments were served. A 
nominating committee was appointed 
and also an interjm program committee. 
The next meeting of the club will be 
held the second Sunday in February. 
Eugene Bowen of Cheshire, ninety-two 
years of age, attended the meeting and 
spoke to the men. 


A OL OY A 
Ready to use, complete 
devotional services pre- 
pared by and for young 


provides 

the right program 

for eyery occasion—in 

club, camp, church, school, 

home — when teen-agers gather for 

informal worship. $1.75 
at your bookstore 
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Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rolland E. Wolfe, tranferred to Ohio. 
Frederick L. Harrison, license renewed. 


Cart A. Hempen, Secretary 


FEBRUARY MEETING 
OF UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The February meeting of the Universalist 
Women’s Alliance will be held at Bethany 
Union, 256 Newbury Street, Boston, Febru- 
ary 21, at 11 o'clock. 

After the business meeting, Matthew Bul- 
lock will speak on the subject, “Is There 
Any Solution for Our Racial Problems?” 

Please make luncheon reservation on or 
before February 17 by calling Mrs. Dumas, 
‘Commonwealth 0240. 


Annie L, Rusuworrn, Secretary 


‘OHIO FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


January 16, 1947—Letter of License for 
one year from Oct. 1, 1946, with special 


privilege in accordance with Art. 6, Sec. 6 
of laws of fellowship, issued to Heber Rob- 
inson, North Olmsted, Ohio. 


STANLEY C. Sratzn, Secretary 


plications of our faith for practical 


single copies 10 cents 
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Crackling 


“T have an awfully hard time catch- 
ing people’s names when I am intro- 
duced.” 

“So do I,” said the other, “but I 
found a clever way to get around ask- 
ing to have the name repeated. I just 
ask: ‘Do you spell your name with an 
(E) or an (I)?’ It usually works.” 

“I know. I heard about that before. 
Ut worked with me, too, until I met a 
girl I wanted to know better. Now, she 
won’t even look at me.” 

“How is that?” 

“Well, when I was introduced to her 
I didn’t catch her name. So I asked 


her whether she spelled it with an E ~- 


Onan 
“What was her name?” 


“Hill.” 


* * * 


Sign in a California store: 
“We buy old furniture. We sell an- 
tiques.” —Boston Daily Globe 


BORN AT THE END 
OF THE OLD YEAR 

Carolyn Eva Calder came almost as 
a New Year gift to Mr. and Mrs. Glenn 
W. Calder, Richford, Vermont. Caro- 
lyn was born the afternoon of Decem- 


Lenten 
Meditations 
_ 1947 


Roger F. Etz 


“Using Our Spiritual Resources’ is designed to suggest some of the im- 


living in these troubled times. It is the 
message I would like to give to worried and harassed souls. 
is too sure about many things in the immediate or distant future. 
thing we can be sure, that spiritual strength is ours if we will only use it.” 


None of us 
Of one 


IReelthe Toy, 


PRICES 
1—10 copies 7 cents 
100 and over 6 cents 
Plus Postage 


11—99 copies 61% cents 
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ber 31, 1946. Mrs. Calder is the daugh- 
ter of the Rey. and Mrs. William J. 


Metz of Central Square, New York. 


GOING HOME TO GRANDMA’S | 
OR THE ADVENTURES OF THE — 
WOOD FAMILY IN SEARCH OF 
CHRISTMAS 


The Rev. and Mrs. John E. Wood 
and their children, Shirley, Nancy, and 


Audrey journeyed to New Haven re- 


cently for a holiday visit with Mr. 
Wood’s mother, Mrs. Ezra B. Wood. 


The following is the eye witness account 


of the happy holiday by Mr. Wood: 


“Wednesday the Woods went to Con- 
necticut. All was well all the way. 


“Thursday evening the littlest Chip 
chicken poxed all over. Somebody plug- 
ged the plumbing and the water ran 
like the three blind mice. We sang 
row, row your boat with mop and pails 
and, after soiling a shirt, got things 
unplugged. 


“To bed so we thought. We should 
have consulted the bed. In the middle 
of the night the Wood’s wooden bed 
wouldn’t wait, and went woomph. The 
parson, picking splinters, spoke few suc- 
cinct words with considerable feeling. 


“Friday the middle Chip joined the 
poxing match with her little sister. 

“Friday morning we furiously packed 
the car to make the trip during the 
mid-day hours when it would be warm- 
est. Packed and warm, set to go? But 
look! An odor, a trickle, a stream. The 
fuel pump resembled (but badly) a 
small boy’s water pistol—only it was 
gasoline. To the garage for repairs. 
There it was almost fixed. What did 
you say? Look again. The backside 
this time. It’s the main tank. This 
high-powered gas is going to get going 
somehow. It can’t be held down or in, 
which is more important. Finally the 
tram home by myself. 


“Happy Holiday? Sure and a New 
Leaf for a Happy New Year! 

BS: 
happen to anyone else?” 


Yes, indeed it does Jack!— (Editor) 


From teen-age dat- 
| ing to grandpa’s dot- 
ing all family re- 
lationships are wise- 
ly, wittily, and sym- 
pathetically treated 
= in this authentic 
= tuidebook to happy 
marriage. 
“Here is a book 
that is really fun 
to read and at the 
same time full of 
scientifically accurate 
information, written 
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’ in sprightly style, 
= enlived by numerous _ illustrations.— 
= National Parent Teacher 
= $3.00 at your bookstores 
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